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Data in Many Forms... 


Statistics Canada disseminates data in a variety of forms. In addition to publications, both standard and special tabulations 
are offered on computer print-outs, microfiche and microfilm, and magnetic tapes. Maps and other geographic reference 
materials are available for some types of data. Direct access to aggregated information is possible through CANSIM, Statistics 
Canada’s machine-readable data base and retrieval system. 

How to Obtain More Information 


Inquiries about this publication and related statistics or services should be directed to: 


General Social Survey Project, 
Housing, Family and Social Statistics Division, 


Statistics Canada, Ottawa, K1A OT6 (Telephone: 951-9180) or to the Statistics Canada reference centre in: 


St. John’s (772-4073) Winnipeg (983-4020) 
Halifax (426-5331) Regina (780-5405) 
Montréal (283-5725) Edmonton (495-3027) 
Ottawa (951-8116) Calgary (292-6717) 
Toronto (973-6586) Vancouver (666-3691) 


Toll-free access is provided in all provinces and territories, for users who reside outside the local dialing area of any 
of the regional reference centres. 


Newfoundland and Labrador Alberta 1-800-282-3907 
1-800-563-4255 
Southern Alberta 1-800-472-9708 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick British Columbia (South 
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Yukon and Northern B.C. 


Ontariold-800 264-1136 NorthwesTel Inc.) Zenith 0-8913 


Northwest Territories 


Manitoba 1-800-542-3404 (area served by 
NorthwesTel Inc.) 
Saskatchewan 1-800-667-7164 Call collect 403-495-2011 
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This and other Statistics Canada publications may be purchased from local authorized agents and other community 
bookstores, through the local Statistics Canada offices, or by mail order to Publication Sales, Statistics Canada, 
Ottawa, K1A OT6. 
1(613)951-7277 


Facsimile Number 1(613)951-1584 
National Toll Free Order Line: 1-800-267-6677 
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PREFACE 


The General Social Survey has two principal objectives: first, to gather data on social trends in order to monitor changes 
in Canadian society over time, and second, to provide information on specific social issues of current or emerging interest. 


The third annual cycle of the General Social Survey, which collected data during January and February 1988, concentrated 
on the personal risk of crime victimization and accidents. This report examines the findings of the crime victimization 
portion of the survey, which was sponsored in part by Justice Canada. 


Official crime statistics have long been available from such sources as police, courts and prisons. Population surveys, which 
focus on the victimization experience, provide an important complement to officially recorded crime rates as they measure 
both those offences which were reported to the police and those that were not reported. Such surveys also tap the 
experience from the point of view of victims, revealing the consequences of crime for victims, how victims decide to report 
offences to the police, as well as perceptions of Canadians of the level of crime around them. Surveys such as this provide 
important information for criminal justice planners, policy makers, legislators and practitioners. 


In recognition of the broad scope of data being produced by the General Social Survey, as well as the wide range of expected 
users from governments, universities, institutes, business, media and the general public, the project has placed particular 
emphasis on access to the survey database. In addition to this report, the project has produced a public use microdata file 
that will allow researchers to carry out their own analysis of this rich database. Copies of this microdata file can be obtained 
by writing to the Housing, Family and Social Statistics Division, Statistics Canada. 


The present report was written primarily by Vincent Sacco of Queen’s University (Chapters 2 (in part), 3 and 4) and Holly 
Johnson of the Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Statistics Canada (Chapter 2). Edward Praught, the manager of the 
General Social Survey Cycle 3, coordinated the preparation of this report. 


Ivan P. Fellegi 
Chief Statistician of Canada 
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1.1 HIGHLIGHTS OF THE REPORT 


The third General Social Survey, carried out in January 
and February 1988, collected information on two types of 
personal risk - the risk of accident and criminal victimi- 
zation - from 9,870 persons 15 years and older. The 
sample covered the non-institutionalized population 
throughout the 10 provinces of Canada. The data were 
gathered by telephone with a response rate of approxi- 
mately 82%. 


The 1988 General Social Survey collected the following 
types of information: attitudes to various components of 
the justice system; awareness of victim services; percep- 
tion of risk with regard to accidents and crime incidents; 
and information on the kind and number of times the 
respondent had been involved in an accident or a crime 
incident during 1987. Each time an accident or criminal 
victimization was reported, a report was completed col- 
lecting details about the incident. In total, 2,404 Accident 
Incident Reports and 3,808 Crime Incident Reports were 
completed. 


The current presentation covers only the criminal vic- 
timization data; the accident data are covered in a sepa- 
rate report. 


The risk of victimization (chapter 2). 


¢ Anestimated 4.8 million Canadians 15 years and over 
were victimized by 5.4 million criminal incidents in 
1987. Approximately one in three of these incidents 
were of a violent nature and a further 40% involved 
crimes against households. 


e¢ Among Canadians, the risk of personal victimization is 
highest for those who are male, young, single, resi- 
dents of urban areas, and those who are students or un- 
employed. Greater risks are also faced by those 
Canadians who frequently engage in evening activities 
outside the home and among those who regularly use 
alcohol. 


¢ Rates of household crime are generally greater for 
households with high incomes, for residences that are 
rented rather than owned, and for those located in 
urban areas. 


¢ Risk of both personal and household crime increase 
from the eastern to the western regions of Canada. 
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Public reactions to crime and the criminal justice sys- 
tem (chapter 3). 


¢ One in four Canadians indicated that they feel unsafe 
walking alone in their own neighbourhoods at night. 
The fear of crime is most frequently expressed by 
women, the elderly, urban residents, those who are 
divorced or separated or widowed and those who were 
victims of robbery or break and enter during the survey 
year. 


¢ With respect to a number of dimensions of police 
service, at least one out of two Canadians perceive 
local police to be doing a good job. Overall, Canadi- 
ans’ views of the courts appear to be less favourable 
than their views of the police. 


¢ Elderly Canadians and those who have lower levels of 
education are least likely to be familiar with services 
and programs intended to assist victims of crime. 


e In response to crime, Canadians are most likely to 
state that they changed their daily activity patterns or 
installed new locks or burglar alarms and least likely to 
say that they changed their telephone numbers or took 
self-defence courses. Defensive behaviour of all types 
is more common among victims of crime. 


The victimization experience (chapter 4). 


e Except in the case of robbery, the majority of victimi- 
zation incidents occurred in or around victims’ resi- 
dences. Almost two out of every three violent victimi- 
zations involved offenders with whom victims had 
some degree of familiarity. 


¢ In total, the economic costs of criminal incidents ex- 
ceeded one billion dollars in 1987. 


¢ Asmall number of incidents caused victims to experi- 
ence difficulties in carrying out their daily activities. 
Victims did not typically seek medical assistance in the 
aftermath of incidents involving violence. 


* Overall, 40% of the victimization incidents revealed by 
the GSS came to the attention of the police. When the 
police did gain knowledge of crime incidents, they 
were most likely to do so as a result of action taken by 
the victim. 


¢ Inthe majority of incidents, victims did not attempt to 
gain compensation from the courts or from insurance 
companies. 


¢ In only about one in twenty incidents did victims 
contact a victim support agency for advice or assis- 
tance. 


1.2 OVERVIEW 


OBJECTIVES 


The General Social Survey was initiated by Statistics 
Canada in order to reduce gaps in the statistical informa- 
tion system, particularly in relation to socio-economic 
trends. Many of these gaps cannot be filled through 
existing data sources or vehicles because of the range or 
periodicity of the information required, or the lack of 
capacity of relevant vehicles. 


The General Social Survey has two principal objectives: 
first, to gather data on trends in Canadian society over 
time, and second, to provide information on specific 
policy issues of interest. To meet these objectives, the 
General Social Survey was established as a continuing 
program with a single survey cycle each year. 


CONTENT 


The General Social Survey (GSS) gathers a wide variety 
of data to meet different kinds of unmet needs involving 
avery broad spectrum of users. To achieve the objectives 
outlined above, the GSS has three components: Core, 
Focus and Classification. 


Core content is directed primarily at monitoring long- 
term social trends by measurement of temporal changes 
in living conditions and well-being. Main topics within 
Core content include health, education, social environ- 
ment, and personal risk. As all Core content topics 
cannot be treated adequately in each survey cycle, a 
single cycle covers a specific topic, which recurs on a 
periodic basis. The Core content of the 1988 General 
Social Survey, the third cycle, was personal risk - the risk 
of accident and criminal victimization. 


Within a typical survey cycle, data on the status of the 
Canadian population in terms of the Core topic are 
collected, as well as data on factors which act as barriers 
and bridges to improving this status. Thus, in Cycle 3, 
data on determination of victim status were collected, as 
well as data on lifestyle factors which could act as barriers 
and bridges to personal risk. 


Focus content is aimed at meeting the second objective 
of the General Social Survey, namely, to provide infor- 
mation touching directly on a specific policy issue or 
social problem, such as youth unemployment. In com- 
parison to Core content, Focus is more specific to imme- 
diate policy issues. For the third cycle of the General 
Social Survey, Focus content, sponsored by the Depart- 
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ment of Justice Canada, concentrated on victim services 
and contact with and perceptions of the justice system. 


Classification content provides the means of delineating 
population groups and is used in the analysis of Core and 
Focus data. Examples of classification variables are age, 
sex, education and income. 


This report covers only the criminal victimization com- 
ponent of the survey. A separate publication covers the 
accident data. In this report Chapter 2 deals with the 
social distribution of victimization risk and barriers and 
bridges that are thought to decrease or increase the 
probability of victimization. Chapter 3 focuses on the 
ways in which Canadians perceive and react to crime and 
the criminal justice system. The final chapter presents 
findings related to the characteristics and consequences 
of criminal victimization. Because of the broad scope of 
the survey, this report can only present an overview of the 
data collected and indicate the potential of the data base. 
A public use microdata tape is available to facilitate 
further analysis. To purchase this tape or for further 
information, please contact: General Social Survey, 
Housing, Family and Social Statistics Division, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa K1A OT6 (Telephone (613) 951-9180). 


SAMPLE DESIGN 


The target population of the 1988 General Social Survey 
consisted of all persons 15 years and over living in the 10 
provinces of Canada, with the exception of full-time 
residents of institutions. 


The population was sampled using random digit dialling 
techniques and interviewed by telephone, thus excluding 
from the sample those persons living in households 
without telephones. These households account for less 
than 3% of the target population. The sample was 
allocated to provinces in proportion to the square root of 
the size of their populations, and to strata within prov- 
inces in proportion to their population. 


The total sample size of 9,870 persons is large enough to 
allow extensive analysis at the national level, some analy- 
sis at aregional level, but because of the relatively limited 
extent of victimization, only very limited analysis at a 
provincial level. Disaggregation even at the Canada level 
is restricted for the investigation of smaller population 
groups such as aboriginal populations, families experi- 
encing violence and incidents with low frequencies of 
occurrence. 


Appendix I contains additional information on the sample 
design and estimation procedures. 


DATA COLLECTION AND FORMS 


Data collection took place in January and February 1988. 
Data were collected from 9,870 respondents aged 15 
years and over. There were 2,110 non-responses, for a 
total sample size of 11,980. Copies of the questionnaires 
used are shown in Appendix II. 


The Selection Control Form (GSS 3-1) was used to 
ensure that the telephone number reached belonged to 
an eligible household, to record some demographic data 
for each household member (age, sex, marital status and 
relationship to a reference person) and to randomly 
select a respondent aged 15 and over. Only one respon- 
dent was selected per household. The Personal Risk 
Screening Questionnaire (GSS 3-2), composed of the 
Core content questions and the majority of the Focus 
content questions, was then administered. No proxy 
responses to the questionnaire were accepted. The 
screening questions in Section D of the GSS 3-2 deter- 
mined whether a Crime Incident Report (GSS 3-4) 
should be completed. Only crime incidents which oc- 
curred between January and December, 1987 were to be 
reported. Two types of crime incidents are picked up by 
the screening questions - crimes committed against the 
respondent and crimes committed against the house- 
hold: 


(a) Acrime committed against the respondent includes 
instances when personal belongings are taken or any 
attacks or threats of attack of which the respondent 
has been a victim. A crime against the person 
includes sexual assault, robbery, assault and theft of 
personal property. Two types of incidents were ex- 
cluded from this category: (i) incidents where the 
respondent was an indirect victim, for example, 
someone close to the respondent was victimized and 
this had an effect on the respondent and (ii) inci- 
dents involving a business. These latter types of 
incidents were to be included only if the respondent 
was personally threatened or attacked in the inci- 
dent, or some personal property was involved. 


(b) The second major type of crime incident are those 
committed against the respondent’s household. A 
crime against the household includes actual or at- 
tempted break-ins, theft of household goods, auto/ 
auto part thefts and vandalism. 


The Crime Incident Report categorized the victimiza- 
tion incident by month and time of day of occurrence, by 
location, by type and by impact. It contains the remain- 
der of the Focus questions relating to the practices and 
attitudes of victims to seek compensation and assistance, 
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as well as victim’s decisions to report or not report crimes 
to police. 


DATA PROCESSING AND ESTIMATION 


Data capture personnel in the Statistics Canada regional 
offices keyed data directly from the survey question- 
naires into minicomputers. These data were then trans- 
mitted electronically to Ottawa. Allsurvey records were 
subjected to an extensive computer edit. Partial non- 
responses, flow pattern errors and abnormally high or 
low responses were identified. Missing or incorrect data 
were recoded as “unknown” or, in a very few cases, 
imputed from other areas in the same questionnaire. 


Each person in a probability sample can be considered 
to represent a number of others in the surveyed popula- 
tion. In recognition of this, and utilizing sample design 
information, each survey record was assigned a weight 
that reflected the number of individuals in the population 
that the record represented. These weights were 
adjusted for non-response and for the differences be- 
tween the target population and the surveyed population 
using population counts for the target population. The 
estimates presented in this report were calculated using 
the adjusted weights. 


Incidents were also given weights. Incidents were given 
weights adjusted for how many people theoretically 
could have reported the crime. For household crimes, 
this is a function of the number of people (adults) in the 
household, whereas for personal crimes, this is a function 
of the number of personal victims in the incident. More 
information on the sampling and estimation procedures 
can be found in Appendix I. 


DATA LIMITATIONS 


Itis important to recognize that the figures which appear 
in this report are estimates based on data collected from 
a small fraction of the population (roughly one person in 
2,000) and are subject to error. The error can be divided 
into two components: sampling error and non-sampling 
error. 


Sampling error is the difference between an estimate 
derived from the sample and the one that would have 
been obtained from a census that used the same proce- 
dures to collect data from every person in the population. 
The size of the sampling error can be estimated from the 
survey results and an indication of the magnitude of this 
error is given for the estimates in this report. Figure A 
shows the relationship between the size of an estimate 
and its sampling error (expressed as the coefficient of 


variation: the ratio of the standard deviation to the 
estimate). If the estimated sampling error is greater than 
33% of the estimate, it is considered too unreliable to 
publish and the symbol ‘--’ is printed in table cells where 
this occurs. In terms of Figure A, all estimates below 
point (A) on the estimate axis (population or incident) 
fallinto this “unreliable” category. Although not consid- 
ered too unreliable to publish, estimates with an esti- 
mated error between 16.5% and 33% of the related 
estimate should be “qualified” and used with caution. 
All estimates between points (A) and (B) on the estimate 
axis of Figure A fall into this “qualified” category. 


All other types of errors, such as coverage, response, 


processing, and non-response, are non-sampling errors. 
Many of these errors are difficult to identify and quantify. 


Figure A 
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Coverage errors arise when there are differences be- 
tween the target population and the surveyed popula- 
tion. Households without telephones represent a part of 
the target population that was excluded from the sur- 
veyed one. To the extent that this exclusion differs from 
the rest of the target population, the estimates will be 
biased. Since these exclusions are small, one would 
expect the biases introduced to be small. However, since 
there are correlations between a number of questions 
asked on this survey and the groups excluded, the biases 
may be more significant than the small size of the groups 
would suggest. 


Individuals residing in institutions were also excluded 
from the surveyed population. The effect of this exclu- 
sion is greatest for persons 65 years and over, where it 
approaches 9% of this age group. 


Estimated Sampling Variability by Size of Estimate, Canada 


(a) Persons 15 Years and Over 


Coefficient of variation (%) 


100.0 


Estimate too small 
to release 


33.0 


16.5 


Unqualified 
0 25 100 500 


Population estimate (thousands) 


Note: 


(b) Victimization Incidents 


Coefficient of variation (%) 


100.0 


Estimate too small 
to release 


Unqualified 
ungu i 


0 60 300 
(A) @) 


Incident estimate (thousands) 


1500 


Only coefficients of variation (c.v.) applicable to estimates for Canada as a whole are shown in Sections 
(a) and (b) of Figure A. The difference between the true population (incident) size and the estimated 
population (incident) size (expressed as a percentage of the estimate) will be less than the c.v. 65% of the 
time, less than twice the c.v. 95% of the time and less then three times the c.v. 99% of the time. For 
estimates that include persons, use Section (a), while for estimates that include incidents, use Section (b). 


General Social Survey, 1988 


In a similar way, to the extent that the non-responding 
households and persons differ from the rest of the 
sample, the estimates will be biased. The overall re- 
sponse rate for the survey was 82.4%. Non-response 
could occur at several stages in this survey. There were 
two stages of information collection: at the household 
level and at the individual level. As is shown in Figure B, 
about 72% of the non-response occurred at the house- 
hold level. Non-response also occurs at the level of 
individual questions. For most questions, the response 


Figure B 
Response Magnitudes and Rates 
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rate was high and, in tables, the non-responses appear 
under the heading “unknown”. 


While refusal to answer specific questions was very low, 
accuracy of recall and ability to answer some questions 
completely can be expected to affect some of the results 
presented in the subsequent chapters. Awareness of 
exact question wording (AppendixI]) willhelp the reader 
interpret the survey results. 


Total sample= 11,980 households 


(100%) 


Household non-response 
1,517 households (12.7%) 


i 


Refusal Other 
721 households 796 households 
(6.0%) (6.6%) 


Refusal 


148 persons 


(1.2%) 


Person non-response 
593 persons (4.9%) 


Household response 10,463 
households (87.3%) = 10,463 persons 
(One person randomly selected per 
household) 


Person response 
9,870 persons 
( 82.4%) 


Other 


445 persons 


(3.7%) 


General Social Survey, 1988 
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CHAPTER 2 


THE RISK OF VICTIMIZATION 


This chapter explores the nature and extent of criminal victimization in Canada during 1987, as 
revealed by the General Social Survey. The discussion is focused on personal and household 
characteristics that have an impact on the probabilities of falling victim to several types of 
victimization experiences. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


e Anestimated 4.8 million Canadians 15 years and over 
were victimized by 5.4 million criminal incidents in 
1987. 


¢ About one-third of the victimization incidents were of 
a violent nature and approximately 40% involved crimes 
committed against households. Twenty-two per cent 
involved theft of personal property. 


¢ In general, rates of personal victimization are highest 
among males, the young, urban dwellers, those who 
are single and those who are students or unemployed. 


¢ Risk of personal victimization is also greater among 
Canadians who frequently engage in evening activities 
outside the home and among heavier consumers of 
alcohol. 


¢ Rates of household crime are lowest for households 
with incomes of less than $15,000 and highest for 
households in the $40,000 and over category. 


¢ Generally, residences which are rented are at higher 
risk of household crime than are residences that are 
owned. 


¢ Households located in urban areas experienced vic- 
timization rates over 70% higher than rural house- 
holds. 


¢ Rates of both personal and household crime tend to 
increase from eastern to western regions of the coun- 
try. 


METHODS 


The General Social Survey examined the prevalence and 
the social and demographic distribution of eight specific 
types of criminal victimization experiences: sexual as- 
sault, robbery, assault, break and enter, motor vehicle 
theft, theft of personal property, theft of household 
property and vandalism. Sexual assault, robbery and 
assault are combined into the aggregate category “vio- 
lent crime”; these three offences are further combined 
with theft of personal property to produce the cumula- 
tive category “personal victimization”. The remaining 
specified types of victimization are collapsed in the 
aggregate category “household victimization”. Several 
categories include attempts - robbery, break and enter, 
motor vehicle theft, theft of personal property and theft 
of household property. When insufficient information 
existed in the individual incident report to classify the 
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victimization into one of the specified types, a residual 
“unclassifiable” category was used. This usually occurred 
when there was missing information or information was 
found to be inconsistent with that in Section C, the 
Screening Section, in the GSS 3-2. Text table A gives a 
complete description of how victimizations were classi- 


fied. 


Respondents to the GSS were selected to complete 
crime incident reports (and thus to be included as crime 
victims) on the basis of responses to certain screening 
questions concerning experiences they may have had 
during 1987 (Section D of the GSS questionnaire). Non- 
victims are defined as those who did not report a victimi- 
zation during the survey year. 


The eight specific offences investigated in the GSS also 
formed the focus of attention of the 1982 Canadian 
Urban Victimization Survey!. However, in contrast to 
the GSS, the Canadian Urban Victimization Survey 
(CUVS) excluded unclassified incidents as being out of 
scope. Because of this and other methodological differ- 
ences between the studies, direct comparisons of results 
must be made with caution. 


There are differences, for example, in the classification 
of theft of motor vehicle parts. The CUVS defined 
household theft as theft or attempted theft of household 
property, including motor vehicle parts; motor vehicle 
theft was defined as theft or attempted theft of a motor 
vehicle only. The GSS definition of motor vehicle theft 
is theft or attempted theft of a motor vehicle or part of a 
motor vehicle; the definition of household theft is theft or 
attempted theft of household property only. The differ- 
ence is a significant one since theft and attempted theft 
of motor vehicle parts accounted for one-half of all 
incidents of household theft in the CUVS. 


Another important difference concerns the definition of 
a “series” victimization. In both studies, a Crime Inci- 
dent Report is considered a series report if a respondent 
experienced a number of incidents during the reference 
year that were so similar that he/she was unable to 
distinguish among them or to recall the details of each 
incident. In such cases, one incident form was completed 
by recording the details of the most recent incident in the 
series. In the CUVS, a series incident was taken to 
represent five or more incidents and the incident weight 
used throughout the analysis counted a series incident as 
1 (except in analyses specifically concerned with multiple 
victimization for which series were assigned a weight of 
5). In the GSS, a series incident is defined as three or 
more incidents and the incident weight counts a series 
incident as 3 in an attempt to more accurately reflect the 


actual number of incidents captured by the survey. 


The victimization rates discussed in this chapter are 
expressions of the estimated number of incidents per 
1,000 persons (in the case of personal victimizations) or 
per 1,000 households (in the case of household crimes). 
For purposes of the discussion contained in this and the 
following chapters, differences in rates are interpreted as 
indicators of the relative risk of victimization. Although 
this usage is consistent with convention, it should be 
pointed out that, technically, measures of victimization 
risk and victimization rates provide different types of 
information. The personal risk of victimization is the 
chance of an individual person being victimized. The 
chance can be expressed as a percentage value ranging 
from 1 to 100. A risk of 50% means that there is a one- 
in-two chance that a person will be victimized in a 
particular year. By contrast, if the victimization rate is 
100 per 1,000 population, it means that for every 100 
persons there are 10 victimization incidents. However, if 
these 10 incidents involve only five victims (for an aver- 
age of two incidents per victim), the risk is only 5%. 
While this technical difference should be acknowledged, 
the terms risk and rate will be used interchangeably. 


The social and demographic correlates of victimization 
discussed in this chapter are found in Sections A, B and 
G of the GSS 3-2 questionnaire. The sex and marital 
status of the respondents were determined from the 
Selection Control Form, items 45 and 46 respectively. 
Age was derived from a question that asked respondents 
about their date of birth (B12). 


An item which asked respondents for the first three 
characters of their postal codes (B3) was used to make a 
dichotomous distinction between residents of “urban” 
and “rural” areas. The first three digits of a postal code 
identify the forward sortition area (FSA). FSAs are 
classified as urban or rural by the post office; rural FSAs 
have “0” as the second digit of their code?. 


For purposes of the analysis presented in this chapter, 
socio-economic status is derived from items relating to 
level of education (items B15 through B18) and total 
household income (B36). 


Three items were used for the purpose of assessing 
various aspects of respondents’ lifestyles. First, each 
respondent was asked to describe his/her “main activ- 
ity” during 1987 (B22). The second, an evening activities 
measure, is a derived variable which sums the total 
number of times per month respondents reported par- 
ticipation in a variety of activities (A25). Respondents 
were divided roughly into quartiles for analysis 
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purposes.The third life-style variable, alcohol consump- 
tion, is also a derived variable. Respondents were asked 
to indicate whether they drank an alcoholic beverage 
during 1987 (A26) and, if so, to specify the frequency of 
consumption (A27). The definition of a regular or 
“current” drinker was considered to be those respon- 
dents who reported drinking an alcohol beverage at least 
once a month. Those who responded drinking at least 
once a week were further asked the volume consumed in 
a typical week. This allowed for a more detailed classi- 
fication of current drinkers by typical weekly volume: 1 to 
6 drinks, 7 to 13 drinks, and 14 or more drinks per week. 
Those who reported drinking “one or more times a 
month” were assigned to the <1 drink a week category. 
An occasional drinker was defined as drinking “less 
often than one a month”. This classification of type of 
drinker is fairly standard in health statistics. 


The number of household residents was determined 
through responses to the Selection Control Form items 
that requested the identification of all household mem- 
bers. Ownership or renter status was ascertained through 
the use of a dichotomous item (B4) and the description 
of the type of dwelling in which respondent resided at the 
time of the survey was derived from responses to a 
closed-ended question about building type (B2). 


FINDINGS 
General Risk of Victimization 


An estimated 4.8 million Canadians (Table 1), 15 years 
and over, were victimized by 5.4 million criminal inci- 
dents in 1987 (Table 2). As Table 2 illustrates, over one- 
half of these incidents involved crimes committed against 
persons. Approximately one-third were violent victimi- 
zations - sexual assaults, robberies, and assaults - and a 
further 22% involved the theft of personal property. 
Forty per cent of the total incidents involved crimes 
against households - break and enter, motor vehicle 
theft, theft of household property and vandalism. 


The rate of personal victimization was 143 incidents per 
1,000 Canadians over the age of 15. The rate of assault 
was the highest of all personal offences (68 per 1,000 
population) followed by theft of personal property (59 
per 1,000 population) and robbery (13 per 1,000 popula- 
tion). There were too few incidents of sexual assault 
reported by respondents to allow the production of 
statistically reliable estimates. 


The rate of household victimization was 216 incidents 
per 1,000 households. The rate of vandalism was highest 
among household offences at 63 per 1,000 households, 


TEXT TABLE A. 
Incident Classification Scheme. 


Crime Classification 
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Crimes are coded hierarchically according to seriousness: incidents containing elements of more than one crime are coded 
according to the most serious in the hierarchy. 


RANK 


1 


TYPE OF CRIME 


Sexual assault 


Robbery/Attempt 
Robbery 


Attempted 
robbery 


Assault 


Break and enter/attempt 
Break and enter 


Attempted break 
and enter 


Motor vehicle theft/attempt 
Motor vehicle 
theft 


Attempted motor 
vehicle theft 


Theft of personal property/attempt 
Theft of 
personal 
property 


Attempted theft 
of personal 
property 


Theft of household property/attempt 
Theft of 
household 


property 


Attempted theft 
of household 


property 
Vandalism 


Unclassifiable 


All incidents 


DESCRIPTION 


Rape, attempted rape, molesting, 
attempted molesting 


Something taken and the person 
who committed the act had a 
weapon or there was an attack or 
threat of violence 

Attempted to take something and 
the person who committed the act 
had a weapon or there was an 
attack or a threat 


A weapon was present or there was 
an attack or threat of attack 


The person had no right to be 
there and actually got in 


The person tried to get in or not 
known if actually got in and 

there is evidence of force or 
knowledge of how person tried to 
get in 


Theft of car, truck, van, 
motorcycle, moped or other motor 
vehicle, or part of a motor 

vehicle 


Attempted theft of motor vehicle 
or part of a motor vehicle 


Money or other personal 
property was taken 


Attempted to take 
personal property 


Houshold property was taken 


Attempted to take household 
property 
Something was damaged only 


Incidents which meet none of the 
above criteria 


NUMBER 
(000) 
265 
90 
174 
1381 
532 
365 
167 
495 
404 
92 
1197 
1107 
90 
469 
453 
617 
360 


5356 


% 


5 
2 
3 
26 
10 
%h 
3 
i] 
8 
2 
22 
72) 
2 
AS) 
8 
12 
7 
100 


followed by break and enter (54 per 1,000), theft of a 
motor vehicle or motor vehicle parts (51 per 1,000) and 
theft of household property (48 per 1,000). 


Personal Victimization 
Social and demographic correlates 


Data from the General Social Survey demonstrate how 
the risks of personal victimization are differentially dis- 
tributed across categories of social and demographic 
group membership. 


Table 3 illustrates the relationships among personal 
victimization and sex, age and urban-rural residence. 
Overall, rates are higher for males (148 per 1,000) than 
for females (138 per 1,000). In general, men face greater 
risks of criminal violence (90 incidents per 1,000) than do 
women (77 incidents per 1,000 population), whereas 
women experience marginally higher rates of theft of 
personal property than do men (61 as compared to 58 per 
1,000). 


Rates of personal victimization also vary markedly by 
age. Young Canadians (those between the ages of 15 and 
24) experience personal victimization at rates nearly 
twice that of those in the 25-to-44 year-old age group and 
seven times that of those 45 to 64 years of age. A rate for 
the elderly cannot be estimated reliably. 


The differences between the youngest Canadians and 
those aged 45 to 64 are stronger in the case of violent 
offences than in the case of theft of personal property; 
the younger group are almost eight times as likely as the 
older group to be victims of violence and about six times 
as likely to be victims of personal theft. 


Table 3 also indicates that urban dwellers experienced 
rates of personal victimization (158 per 1,000) almost 
40% higher than residents of rural areas (114 per 1,000), 
and that urban dwellers are at greater risk of both theft 
of personal property and criminal violence. 


Table 3 permits an examination of the manner in which 
sex, age and urban-rural residence combine to affect risk 
of personal victimization. For each sex and residential 
combination, Canadians between the ages of 15 and 24 
face the greatest risks. Within this age group, however, 
rates of personal crime are slightly higher for urban 
females (306 per 1,000 population) than for rural females 
(277) but higher for rural males (354) than for urban 
males (322). Moreover, it appears that urban residence, 
to some extent, levels sex differences with respect to risk. 
While the rates of urban males and females are quite 
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similar, rural males have an associated rate of personal 
crime almost one-third higher than that of rural females. 


These patterns emerge more clearly when attention is 
focused on the distinction between personal theft and 
crimes of violence. Whereas young urban and rural 
males have almost identical rates of personal theft (128 
per 1,000 and 125 per 1,000 population respectively), 
rural males experience a slightly higher rate of criminal 
violence (229 per 1,000 population as opposed to 194 per 
1,000 population). In addition, while urban males have a 
rate of victimization of personal theft that is slightly 
lower than that experienced by urban females, their rate 
of violent victimization exceeds that of urban females by 
about 14%. The rate of violent victimization for rural 
males exceeds the rate of rural females by over 40%. 


The link between personal victimization and socio-eco- 
nomic status, as measured by household income and 
educational attainment, is complex. Personal victimiza- 
tion rates are highest for Canadians living in households 
with incomes of $60,000 or more (158 per 1000) followed 
by households earning less than $40,000. With respect to 
households earning less than $40,000, victimization rates 
exhibit little variation across income categories. Canadi- 
ans who reside in households earning between $40,000 
and $60,000 reported the lowest rates of personal vic- 
timization (121 per 1000) (Figure C). 


As Table 4 illustrates, Canadians with some postsecon- 
dary education reported the highest rate of personal 
victimization (174 per 1,000 population) followed by 
those with a postsecondary degree or diploma (153). 
Those with some secondary school or less have a rate 
below the national average (138) while those who com- 
pleted secondary school, but have no postsecondary 
training have the lowest rate (117). This pattern holds 
true for both personal theft and violent victimizations. 


This pattern can be explained in large measure by the 
strong association between educational attainment and 
age. Thirty per cent of those with some college or 
university and 23% of those with some high school or less 
are between 15 and 24 years of age, the majority still 
attending school. As previously shown, Canadians in the 
youngest age categories are at higher than average risk of 
victimization. Moreover, about one-half of the college 
and high school graduates and 60% of the university 
graduates are in the 25 to 44 age group and thus, at 
moderate risk of personal victimization (data notshown). 


Table 4 permits an assessment of the relationship be- 
tween education and personal victimization across gen- 
der. For females, risk of victimization increases with 


Figure C 


Rates of Personal Victimization per 1,000 Population by Household Income, 


Canada, 1987 
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education while the pattern for males more closely 
resembles the national pattern. It will be noted that the 
greatest differences between male and female levels of 
risk are found at the highest and lowest levels of educa- 
tional achievement. Among those with some secondary 
school or less, males have a rate of personal victimization 
of 161 per 1,000 compared to the female rate of 117 per 
1,000. However, females with a postsecondary degree or 
diploma have a rate of 171 per 1,000 population com- 
pared to a rate of 133 per 1,000 for males at the same 
educational level. 


The data in Table 5 indicate that rates of personal 
victimization for those who are single or separated or 
divorced are twice the national average and three times 
higher than the rates for those who are married. For 
males, rates are considerably higher for those classified 
as single, while in the case of females, those separated or 
divorced report the highest rates. Women who are 
married or separated or divorced have higher rates of 
personal victimization than men in these categories. 
Marital status has stronger effects upon the risks of 
violent victimization than upon the risk of victimization 
by personal theft. 


_ 


< Allincome levels 


$60,000 
or more 


General Social Survey, 1988 


Finally, Figure D illustrates regional variations in risk of 
personal crime. Residents of Quebec reported the 
lowest rate (60 per 1,000) and residents of British Co- 
lumbia reported the highest rate (252 per 1,000). The 
data suggest a general increase in risk of personal vic- 
timization from the eastern to the western regions of the 
country, although the low rate for Quebec provides a 
departure from this pattern. 


Lifestyle 


Table 6 indicates the relationship between “main activ- 
ity” and risk of personal victimization. Overall, students 
report the highest rate of victimization (360 per 1,000) 
while those whose main activity could be described as 
“keeping house” had the lowest rate (81 per 1,000). 
Those working had average rates while those looking for 
work had rates slightly above average. Although male 
and female students reported almost identical rates of 
personal theft, male students have a rate of violent 
victimization almost 60% higher than female students. 


Table 7 shows patterns of involvement in evening activi- 
ties outside the home. The table shows that levels of 


Figure D 
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Rates of Personal Victimization per 1,000 Population by Region, Canada, 1987 
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population 
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evening activity are affected by the age and sex of respon- 
dents. Younger Canadians report the highest level of 
activity and the proportion with high activity declines 
steadily with age. Those between the ages of 15 and 24 
are almost nine times as likely as those over the age of 65 
to report involvement in 30 or more activities, while 
elderly Canadians are seven times as likely as those 
under age 24 to report that they engage in 10 or fewer 
evening activities. (data not shown separately for 65+ 


age group). 


Higher levels of evening activity are reported by males 
than by females. Thirty-one per cent of females and 20% 
of males stated that they were involved in 10 or fewer 
activities; 31% of males and 21% of females reported 30 
or more activities. The influence of sex and age com- 
bines to produce strong discrepancies in patterns of 
night-time activity. Young males, for instance, are 19 
times as likely as elderly females to report 30 or more 
activities per month. 


These patterns of evening activity have important impli- 
cations for risk of victimization, as demonstrated by 
Figure E. Quite clearly, risk of personal victimization 
climbs steadily as the number of evening activities in- 
creases. The greatest risks are faced by those who 
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engage in 30 or more activities per month with an 
associated rate of 284 per 1,000. This represents a rate 
over five times greater than that associated with the 
lowest activity level. 


Table 7 provides personal victimization rates for differ- 
ent levels of activity calculated separately for males and 
females. The rates for males are greater than the rates 
for females overall, though paradoxically, women have 
higher rates at each level of activity. This is due to the 
imbalance of males in the highest activity levels versus 
females in the lower activity levels. Among both males 
and females, however, rates of personal victimization 
climb steadily as evening activities increase. In both 
cases, the rates associated with the highest activity level 
are approximately five times those associated with the 
lowest activity level. The rate of increase for females is 
marginally greater. 


Table 7 also indicates that, while the risk of personal 
victimization decreases with advancing age for all age 
groups for which estimates can be made, an increase in 
evening activities is accompanied by an increased vic- 
timization risk. Overall, the greatest risk is faced by 
males under the age of 25 who engage in 30 or more 
activities per month. For this subgroup of Canadians, the 
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rate of personal victimization is 439 incidents per 1,000 
population. 


Tables 8 and 9 present data relevant to the relationship 
between personal victimization risk and a further life- 
style variable, alcohol consumption. 


In general, 21% of Canadians may be described as non- 
drinkers, 19% as occasional drinkers, 56% as regular 
drinkers (less than 14 drinks per week) and 2% as having 
14 or more alcoholic drinks per week (Table 8). 


Table 8 also provides data showing the distribution of 
drinking behaviour by sex. In general, males report 
heavier levels of alcohol consumption than do females: 
16% of males report taking seven or more drinks per- 
week compared with only 4% of females. Women are 
more likely than men to be occasional drinkers or non- 
drinkers. 


Moreover, drinking behaviour tends to decline with age. 
While the relationships are not always linear, the trend 
for those late in the lifecycle to consume less alcohol is 
clear. Fully 42% of those over age 65 may be described 
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as non-drinkers compared to 18% of those between the 
ages of 15 and 24. Thirty-one per cent of those between 
the ages of 15 and 24 report taking one or more drinks 
per week compared with only 19% of the elderly (Table 
9). 


These data demonstrate the relationship between pat- 
terns of alcohol consumption and violent victimization. 
Non-drinkers have the lowest rate (48 incidents per 
1,000) while those who consume 14 or more drinks per 
week have a rate four and one-half times higher. 


Table 9 shows that, within age categories, risk of per- 
sonal victimization is affected by patterns of alcohol 
consumption. Within those age groups where estimates 
can be made, the lowest rates of personal crime are 
associated with the status of non-drinker and the highest 
rates are associated with the consumption of 14 or more 
drinks per week. Those between the ages of 15 and 24 
who consume 14 or more drinks per week have a rate of 
personal victimization of 648 per 1,000 population com- 
pared to a rate of 56 per 1,000 for non-drinkers aged 45- 
64. 


The Risk of Household Victimization 


As with personal victimization, the risk of household 
victimization is not randomly distributed. Some charac- 
teristics put certain households at greater risk of victimi- 
zation than others. 


Household income is linked to overall household victimi- 
zation rates such that rates are lowest for households 
with incomes of less than $15,000 and highest for those in 
the $40,000 and over income categories. As Table 10 
indicates, these differences by income are characteristic 
of both urban and rural regions of the country, although 
data are limited for rural households. Households lo- 
cated in urban areas experience victimization rates (252 
per 1,000) over 70% higher than rural households (146 
per 1,000). 


Data in Table 10 also indicate that the general tendency 
for household victimization risk to increase with house- 
hold income is most evident with respect to break and 
enter, motor vehicle theft and vandalism. With respect 
to the theft of household property, there is some curvil- 
inearity in the relationship. 


The risk of household victimization is also affected by 
household size as measured by the number of household 
residents. Rates of theft of household property increase 
directly with the size of the household from 28 per 1,000 
for one person households to 73 per 1,000 for households 
with five or more residents (Table 11). Rates of theft of 
motorvehicles and vehicle parts also increase with house- 
hold size. Rates of vandalism increase between one and 
three occupants and decline thereafter, although they 
remain above average for larger households. Rates of 
break and enter are lowest for the largest and smallest 
households and above average for those of moderate 
sIZe. 


Single family dwellers reported moderate rates of all 
household offences (Table 11). Residents of double 
houses, row houses and duplexes reported the highest 
rates of break and enter, theft of household property and 
vandalism. Occupants of apartment buildings reported 
below average rates of all household offences except 
theft of motor vehicles and vehicle parts. 


Owning one’s own home puts occupants at lower risk of 
most forms of household victimization. For households 
owned, the overall rate of household victimization is 207 
per 1,000 while for rental accommodations, the rate is 
231 per 1,000. This pattern is consistent for break and 
enter, motor vehicle offences and theft of household 
property. In the case of vandalism, however, higher rates 


are associated with home ownership. 


Table 2 suggests that rates of household crime increase 
from east to west. The overall rate for British Columbia 
is almost 2 1/2 times greater than the rate for the Atlantic 
region. Households in western regions of the country are 
at greatest risk of all types of household crime surveyed 
by the GSS. 


Finally, Figure F illustrates that patterns of evening 
activity outside the home may exert substantial influence 
not only upon personal victimization risk but also upon 
the risk of household victimization. The data indicate 
that the overall rate of household victimization climbs 
steadily as the number of evening activities reported by 
respondents increases. The highest risks are experi- 
enced by those who report involvement in 30 or more 
activities per month (319 per 1,000 households), a level of 
risk two and one-half times that associated with the 
lowest activity level. 


DISCUSSION 


The General Social Survey reveals social and demo- 
graphic patterns of victimization risk that are consistent 
with findings of previous research'*°. Canadians who 
are young, male, single or separated or divorced and who 
are students or unemployed experienced the highest 
rates of personal victimization. Frequent involvement in 
evening activities outside the home and heavier patterns 
of alcohol consumption also substantially increase the 
likelihood of personal victimization. In terms of regional 
variation, patterns of victimization follow an east-west 
trend with Quebec falling below the national average. 
This trend is consistent with the finding of the CUVS and 
with officially recorded police statistics. 


The findings relating tothe non-random nature of house- 
hold victimization are also consistent with earlier stud- 
ies®!?, Rates of household victimization are linked to 
household income, household size, home ownership, 
dwelling type, level of occupancy and level of urbanism. 


While there is considerable evidence to support conclu- 
sions about the empirical significance of the correlates 
revealed in this analysis, there exists somewhat greater 
uncertainty concerning the theoretical meaning of these 
relationships. 


With respect to personal crime, several writers have 
argued that the concepts of “lifestyle” or “routine activi- 
ties” provide the key linkages between the social and 
demographic characteristics of victims and the nature 
and frequency of their victimization experiences. The 
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essential logic of this position is that the role obligations 
and institutional constraints embodied in major social 
status dimensions such as gender, age and income affect 
patterns of customary action and thus the degree of 
exposure to persons and situations that threaten criminal 
harm>”?. The higher victimization rates experienced by 
males, those who are single, divorced or separated, 
young adults and those who are students or unemployed, 
may reflect differences in exposure to risk which the 
lifestyles of these groups entail. 


Indeed, findings relating to the more direct measures of 
lifestyle employed in the GSS - that the risk of personal 
victimization increases as both levels of evening activity 
outside the home and alcohol consumption increase - are 
consistent with this position. Yet, this analysis, like 
several others, finds that lifestyle/exposure measures 
are insufficient to account for all of the variation in 
victimization risk across socio-demographic groups*"®. 
Thus, variation in risk across sex or age groups persists 
even when, for instance, the effects of differential in- 
volvement in evening activities outside the home are 
controlled. This suggests that such measures may be 
inadequate as indicators of differential exposure to vic- 
timization risk". 


~ — 
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Quite clearly, the concept of “exposure” may provide 
only a partial explanation of the relationships between 
characteristics of victims and risk of victimization. 


These characteristics may also be indicative of “the 
proximity of potential targets to potential offenders’. 
The fact that doubles, duplexes and row houses tend to 
be located in high density urban areas and thus proxi- 
mate to high risk offender populations may help explain 
the high rates of victimization characteristic of these 
residences’. 


Variations in victimization rates across categories of 
persons and households may also be related to differ- 
ences in their suitability as targets for potential victimiza- 
tion’*"*, Target suitability may facilitate the explanation 
of the relatively high rate of personal victimization of 
residents of households with high annual incomes. Similarly, 
higher income households are more likely to have valu- 
able property which increases their vulnerability to 
household theft’, they are also more likely to own motor 
vehicles which places them at higher risk of motorvehicle 
theft and vandalism (seven in ten vandalism incidents 
revealed by the GSS involved damage to motor vehicles). 


Finally, social and demographic correlates of victimiza- 


tion risk may be indicative of the variable effectiveness of 
persons or objects in preventing criminal violations from 
occurring. Thus, rates of break and enter are lowest for 
very small and larger households: household goods in- 
crease with number of occupants but so does household 
activity and regularity of occupancy, factors which have 
been shown to be important in reducing the risk of break 
and enter®'?>, The finding that rates of household crime 
increase as evening activities outside the home increase 
may suggest the manner in which decreasing levels of 
guardianship amplify risk of victimization. 


In a related manner, the lower rates of household vic- 
timization of owned as opposed to rented accommoda- 
tions may be indicative of a greater ability and willingness 
on the part of owners to exercise guardianship over 
household property. Similarly, the restricted access into 
and limited escape from apartment buildings may reduce 
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the risk of break and enter, theft of household property 
and vandalism ¥. However, limited surveillance over 
motor vehicles may leave these residences somewhat 
more vulnerable to motor vehicle theft. 


Present knowledge does not permit an accurate assess- 
ment of the way in which, or the extent to which, many of 
the socio-demographic variables discussed in this chap- 
ter incorporate or combine elements of exposure, prox- 
imity, target suitability or guardianship. For instance, 
with respect to household crime, wealthier households 
may provide more suitable targets (which increases vic- 
timization risk) but may be subject to greater guardian- 
ship (which decreases victimization risk). Quite clearly, 
ahigh priority of future research must be to elaborate on 
the relationship between such risk factors and the fre- 
quency and nature of criminal victimization. 
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TABLE 1 


of 


Population 15 Years and Over by Victimization, Sex and Age Group, Canada, 1987 


Sex and age group 


Both sexes 
All age groups 

15-24 

25 - 44 

45 - 64 


65 + 


Males 
All age groups 
15-24 
25-44 
45 - 64 


65+ 


Females 
All age groups 
15-24 
25 - 44 
45 - 64 


65+ 


Total 
population 


No. 


20,194 


4,076 


8,505 


4,964 


2,650 


9,905 


2,081 


4,243 


2,445 


1,136 


10,289 


1,995 


4,262 


2,518 


1,514 


% 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Not 
victimized 


No. 


15,205 


2,560 


6,131 


4,121 


2,393 


7,303 


1,218 


3,042 


2,032 


1,011 


7,902 


1,342 


3,089 


2,089 


1,382 


% 


75 


63 


72 


83 


90 


74 


59 


72 


83 


89 


77 


67 


Wi 


83 


91 


Total 


No. 


4,759 


1,492 


2,281 


763 


223 


2,493 


850 


1,141 


383 


118 


2,266 


642 


1,140 


380 


105 


% 


(No. in thousands) 


25 


41 


27 


16 


10 


Victimized by frequency 


One 


No. 


3,083 


829 


UASIA 


544 


193 


1,623 


474 


780 


270 


99 


1,460 


356 


737 


273 


94 


% 


15 


Two or 
more 


No. 


1,676 


662 


764 


220 


30 
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% 


14 


No. 


109 


121 


50 


27 


Not stated 


% 
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TABLE 2 


Number of Criminal Victimizations and Victimization Rates per 1,000 Population for Personal 


Victimizations and per 1,000 Households for Household Victimizations by Type of Incident, 


Urban/Rural Residence and Region, Canada, 1987 


Total Total 
population incidents Personal victimizations 
Theft of 
Urban/rural Total personal Violent victimizations 
residence personal property/ 
and region incidents attempt 
Total Sexual Robbery/ Assault 
violent assault attempt 
incidents 
No. No. No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate 
———- ° -— > —. £6 - 2 (Nosinthousands as es 
All areas 
Canada 20,194 5,356 2,883 143 1,197 59 1,685 83 -—- 265 13 1,381 68 
Atlantic 1,783 374 240 135 86 «48 154 86 -—- - -- -- 134 75 
Quebec 5,267 801 317 60 142 27 175 3c -— = -- -- 133 25 
Ontario 7,413 1,831 1,085 146 472 64 613 83 —- = 99 13 504 68 
Prairies 3,397 1,279 652 192 276 «81 376 111 -—- = 76 22 287 84 
B.C. 2,334 1,072 §88 252 220 94 368 157 == B= —— —— 323 lis9 
Urban 
Canada 13,287 3,986 2,098 158 928 70 1,170 88 -— 182 14 953 72 
Atlantic 744 187 107 143 —- 68 91 -—- -- -- -- -- 
Quebec 3,504 615 215 61 A eZ 103 30 -— -- -- Wi 22 
Ontario 5,188 1,374 823 159 382 74 441 85 —- - 82 16 351 68 
Prairies 2,087 946 472 226 219 105 253 121 —- -- -- 196 94 
B.C. 1,764 865 480 272 176 100 304 173 —_- = -- -- Zap 154 
Rural 
Canada 4,977 953 569 114 228 46 341 68 = ES SS == 280 56 
Atlantic 868 169 121 139 — = Hit 89 —— ae ao 65 75 
Quebec 1,337 120 = = SS ss = a> SF a a = == 
Ontario ie2o7 241 158 128 Ui 81 66 -—_- -- -- 71 58 
Prairies 1,123 281 152 136 aS SS 102 91 aa SS ae ae 79 70 
B.C. 412 143 78 189 —- —- = == Sse = = = = 
Not stated 
Canada 1,930 417 216 112 -—- 175 91 —- = -- -- 148 77 
Atlantic 171 18 == --— Se SS oe = SS SS ae == ad = 
Quebec 426 66 == =— = aw os a Ses => a = 
Ontario 987 216 103 105 —- 90 91 -—- = -- -- 83 84 
Prairies 187 52 = = SSS = == S= S= =i = == =s 


B.C. 158 65 - — i Serr 77 
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TABLE 2 

Number of Criminal Victimizations and Victimization Rates per 1,000 Population for Personal 
Victimizations and per 1,000 Households for Household Victimizations by Type of Incident, 
Urban/Rural Residence and Region, Canada, 1987 - concluded 


Total 
households Household victimizations Unclassified 
Total household Break an Motor Theft of Vandalism 
Urban/rural incidents enter/ vehicle househol 
residence attempt theft/ property/ 
and region attempt attempt 
No. No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. 
(No. in thousands) 
All areas 
Canada 9,803 2,114 216 532 54 496 51 469 48 617 63 360 
Atlantic 803 118 147 36 45 21 26 31 39 30 37 -- 
Quebec 2,671 464 174 153 57 98 37 68 25 146 55 -- 
Ontario 3,482 573 165 140 40 126 36 136 39 171 49 172 
Prairies 1,678 532 317 108 64 138 82 139 83 147 87 94 
B.C. 1,169 425 364 95 81 112 96 94 81 124 106 -- 
Urban 
Canada 6,529 1,646 252 416 64 386 59 350 54 494 76 242 
Atlantic 350 72 206 25 TA -- -— —— -—- -- -- -- 
Quebec 1,806 380 Aly 128 71 72 40 56 ch 124 69 -- 
Ontario 2,443 436 179 -—— -- -—- —- -- -- 140 57 -- 
Prairies 1,037 412 397 87 83 109 105 103 100 112 108 62 
B.C. 892 346 387 74 83 96 108 76 85 100 112 -- 
Rural 
Canada 2,267 331 146 73 32 82 36 80 35 95 42 aa 
Atlantic 367 42 115 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Quebec 630 61 96 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Ontario 539 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Prairies 537 100 186 -- -- -- -- 30 55 -- == -- 
B.C. 194 59 303 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Not stated 
Canada 1,007 137 136 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- a a 
Atlantic 85 -- -- -- se as -- oe -- a -- -- 
Quebec 235 -- -- -- a -- -- -- -- ae -- -- 
Ontario 500 -- -- ao as — a ae a — as ~- 
Prairies 104 -- -- -- -- -- -- ~~ -- -- -- -- 
B.C. 83 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- —— -— -- 
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TABLE 3 


Number of Personal Victimizations and Victimization Rates per 1,000 Population by Type 


5) 


of Incident, Urban/Rural Residence, Sex and Age Group, Canada, 1987 


Urban/rural 
residence, sex 
and age group 


All areas 


Both sexes 
All age groups 
15-24 
25-44 
45-64 
65+ 


Males 
All age groups 
15-24 
25-44 
45-64 
65+ 


Females 

All age groups 
15-24 
25-44 
45-64 
65+ 


Urban 


Both sexes 
All age groups 
15-24 
25-44 
45-64 
65+ 


Males 
All age groups 
15-24 
25-44 
45-64 
65+ 


Females 

All age groups 
15-24 
25-44 
45-64 
65+ 


Total 
population 


No. 


20,194 
4,076 
8,505 
4,964 
2,650 


91905 
2,081 
4,243 
2,445 
1,136 


10,289 
1,995 
4,262 
2,518 
1,514 


13,287 
2,765 
5,847 
3,089 
1,587 


6,372 
1,370 
2,822 
1,485 

694 


6,916 
1,395 
3,025 
1,604 

892 


Total personal 


incidents 

No. Rate 
2,883 143 
1,268 311 
1,341 158 
226 46 
1,465 148 
696 335 
630 149 
108 44 
1,417 138 
572 287 
TAN 167 
118 47 
2,098 158 
868 314 
1,010 173 
193 62 
986 155 
441 322 
436 154 
94 64 
Tha 161 
427 306 
574 190 
98 61 


Theft personal 


property/attempt 


No. Rate 


Personal victimizations 


Total violent 
incidents 


No. Rate 


(No. in thousands) 


1,197 59 
502 123 
SEY 65 
Dalal 22 
571 58 
251 121 
259 61 
626 61 
251 126 
298 70 

62 25 
928 70 
365 132 
451 77 

94 30 
416 65 
175 128 
190 67 
511 74 
190 136 
261 86 


1,685 83 
766 188 
784 92 
115 23 
894 90 
446 214 
371 88 
792 7M 
321 161 
413 97 

1,170 88 
503 182 
559 96 

99 32 
570 89 
266 194 
246 87 
600 87 
237 170 
313 103 


Violent victimizations 


Sexual assault 


No. 


No. 


Robbery/attempt 


Assault 


No. 


Rate 
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TABLE 3 
Number of Personal Victimizations and Victimization Rates per 1,000 Population by Type 
of Incident, Urban/Rural Residence, Sex and Age Group, Canada, 1987 — concluded 


Total 
population Personal victimizations 
Total personal Theft personal Violent victimizations Se 
Urban/rural incidents property/attempt 
residence, sex 
and age group Total violent Sexual assault Robbery/attempt Assault 
incidents 
No. No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. No. No. No. No. Rate 
(No. in thousands) 
Rural 
Both sexes 
All age groups 4,977 569 114 228 46 341 68 -- -- -- -- 280 56 
15-24 1,027 326 317 125 121 202 196 -- -- -- -- 145 142 
25-44 2,060 203 98 84 41 119 58 -- -- -- -- aS 56 
45-64 1,281 -- -- -- -~ -- -- -- -- - -- -- -- 
65+ 609 -- -- = -- -- = -- -- -~ -- -- -- 
Males 
All age groups 2,500 339 135 132 53 207 83 -- -- -- -- 163 65 
15-24 544 192 354 68 125 125 229 -- -- -- -- 83 os 
25-44 1,070 127 118 -- -- 69 64 -- -- -- -- 66 62 
45-64 637 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- ae -- -- 
65+ 249 - — -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Females 
All age groups 2,477 230 93 96 39 134 54 -- -- -- -- 117 47 
15-24 483 134 CAAT -- -- 77 159 -- -- -- -- 62 129 
25-44 990 76 77 -- -- -- -- —— -- -- -- -- -- 
45-64 644 oe —— = == — —— a == — —- == -- 
65+ 360 -- -- =- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Not stated 
Both sexes 
All age groups 1,930 216 112 -- -- 175 91 -- -- -- -- 148 Hi 
15-24 284 74 260 == -- 62 219 -- -- -- -- -- -- 
25-44 598 129 215 -- -- 106 WZ -- -- -- -- 95 158 
45-64 594 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- — -- 
65+ 454 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- =- -- -- 
Males 
All age groups 1,033 140 136 -- -- Wie WIS -- -- -- -- 96 93 
15-24 166 63 378 -- -- -- =< -- -- -- -- -- —- 
25-44 351 68 194 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- ae 
45-64 324 -- -- -- -- = =- —— -- -- -- -- -- 
65+ 192 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- oo -- == 
Females 
All age groups 897 76 85 -- -- -- oe — -- = -- -- -- 
15-24 118 -- -- -- -- -- ae ae -- -- -- -- == 
25-44 247 61 246 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
45-64 270 -- a -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- — 
65+ 262 -- -- -- -- -- a -- -- -- -- —— =< 
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TABLE 4 
Number of Personal Victimizations and Victimization Rates per 1,000 Population by Type 
of Incident, Sex and Education, Canada, 1987 


Total 
population Personal victimizations 
Total personal Theft personal 
Sex and education incidents property/attempt Violent victimizations 
Total violent Sexual assault Robbery/attempt Assault 
incidents 
No. No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate 
(No. in thousands) 
Both sexes 
All education levels 20,194 2,883 143 1,197 59 1,685 83 -- -- 265 13 1,381 68 
Some secondary or less 6,529 901 138 358 55 542 83 -- -- 131 20 389 60 
Sec. grad., trade 
school dip., etc. 5,172 CO7 welhiz, 239 46 367 71 as -- -- -- 324 7563 
Some postsecondary 3,961 688 174 295 74 393 99 -- -- -- -- 359 91 
Postsec. degree or 
diploma 4,140 632 153 267 64 366 88 -- -~ a -- S05" 74 
Not stated 392 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -—- = 
Males 
All education levels 9,905 1,465 148 571 58 894 90 -- -- 164 17 EO) ft! 
Some secondary or less 3,161 508 161 191 60 317 100 -- -- 97 31 220070, 
Sec. grad., trade 
school dip., etc. 21515 298 118 103 4 195 78 -- -- -- -- uirdoy Gye 
Some postsecondary 2,049 360 176 139 68 221 108 -- -- -- -- 205 100 
Postsec. degree or 
diploma 2,001 PAsy/ eke! 120 60 147 74 -- -- -- -- 132 66 
Not stated 179 -- — == == == = == — == = == == 
Females 
All education levels 10,289 1,417 138 626 61 792 77 -- -- 100 10 CSim6s 
Some secondary or less 3,368 COLT mat, 167 50 225 67 -- -- -- —~ 169 50 
Sec. grad., trade 
school dip., etc. 2,657 309 116 137 51 Wve 65 -- -- -- -- 154 58 
Some postsecondary 1,912 Sls emivi2 156 82 172 90 -- -- -- -- 155) *Si 
Postsec. degree or 
diploma 2,139 365 171 147 69 218 102 -- -~ -~ -- 173 81 
Not stated 213 —— = == == 5 =e == == = = Se gs 
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Number of Personal Victimizations and Victimization Rates per 1,000 Population by Type of Incident, 
Sex and Marital Status, Canada, 1987 


Sex and marital status 


Both sexes 


All marital status 
Married or common law 
Single 

Widow or widower 
Separated or divorced 


Not stated 


Males 


All marital status 
Married or common law 
Single 

Widower 

Separated or divorced 


Not stated 


Females 


All marital status 
Married or common law 
Single 

Widow 

Separated or divorced 


Not stated 


Total 
population 
Total personal 
incidents 
No. No. Rate 
20,194 2,883 143 
12,625 1,116 88 
5,238 1,438 274 
1,266 -- -- 
1,011 VATA Paria 
53 -- - 
9,905 1,465 148 
6,318 527 83 
2,908 848 292 
253 a= = 
391 73° ~«187 
35 -- -- 
10,289 1,417 138 
6,307 590 93 
2,330 58959253 
1,013 -- -- 
620 204 329 


Theft personal 
property/attempt 


No. Rate 


Total violent 


incidents 


No. 


Personal victimizations 


Violent victimizations 


Sexual assault 


Rate No. Rate 


(No. in thousands) 


1,197 59 
551 44 
559 «107 

67 66 
571 58 
243 38 
297 (102 
626 61 
308 49 
st, We 


83 Se 
45 ee 


90 a 


45 =~ -- 


Robbery/attempt 

No. Rate 
265 13 

70 6 

v2 33 

164 ues 

116 40 

100 10 


Assault 


No. 


1,381 


Rate 


68 
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Number of Personal Victimizations and Victimization Rates per 1,000 Population by Type of Incident, 
Sex and Main Activity, Canada, 1987 


Sex and main activity 


Both sexes 


All activities 

Working at a job 
or business 

Looking for work 

A student 

Keeping house 

Retired 

Other 

Not stated 


Males 


All activities 

Working at a job 
or business 

Looking for work 

A student 

Keeping house 

Retired 

Other 

Not stated 


Females 


All activities 

Working at a job 
or business 

Looking for work 

A student 

Keeping house 

Retired 

Other 

Not stated 


Total 
population 
Total personal 
incidents 
No. No. Rate 


20,194 2,883 143 


11,242 1,627 145 


574 89 156 
2,349 846 360 
2,855 23281 
2,824 - - 

178 - = 

172 — -— 


9,905 1,465 148 


6,714 866 129 
360 - - 
1,190 485 407 
62 -—- - 
1,395 -—- - 
109 - —- 
74 -—-  - 


10,289 1,417 138 


4,528 761 168 
214 =— == 
1,159 362 312 
2,793 214 77 
1,429 == oe 
68 =e == 

98 = == 


Personal victimizations 


Theft personal 


property/attempt 
Total violent 
Incidents 
No. Rate No. Rate 


(No. in thousands) 


696 62 931 83 
84 151492210 
80 28 151 53 
STA 58 894 90 
355 53 511 76 
79181305287 
626 61 792 77 
341 75 420 93 
74 150187 161 
77 28 137 49 


Violent victimizations 


Sexual assault 


No. 


Rate 


Robbery/attempt Assault 


No. Rate No. Rate 
265 13 1,381 68 
114 10 810 72 
106 45 375 160 

ss S ap ee 
164 ies 730 74 
61 9 449 67 
83 70 222 187 
100 10 651 63 
me -- 360 80 
ao os 1538. wee 
-- -- Ae 40 
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Number of Personal Victimizations and Victimization Rates per 1,000 Population by Type of Incident, 
Sex, Age Group and Number of Evening Activities, Canada, 1987 


Total 
population 


Total personal 
Sex, age group and number incidents 
of evening activities 


No. No. Rate 
Both sexes 
All age groups 
Total evening activities 20,194 2,883 143 
Less than 10 5,211 288 oS 
10-19 5,191 455 88 
20 - 29 4,174 637) ibs 
30 and more 5,240 1,488 284 
Not stated 378 -- -- 
15-24 
Total evening activities 4,076 IpCOSmaE oun 
Less than 10 338 -- -- 
10-19 730 118 162 
20 - 29 831 PRS Pfs) 
30 and more Pa ie 868 403 
Not stated 25 -- -- 
25-44 
Total evening activities 8,505 1 S4teoOS 
Less than 10 1,590 162 102 
10-19 2,415 PUT WANs 
20 - 29 2,156 363 168 
30 and more 2,162 527 244 
Not stated 181 -- -- 
45+ 
Total evening activities 7,613 273 36 
Less than 10 3,283 71 22 
10-19 2,046 ae -- 
20 - 29 1,186 -- -- 
30 and more 926 93 100 
Not stated 173 -- -- 
Males 
All age groups 
Total evening activities 9,905 1,465 148 
Less than 10 1,984 108 55 
10-19 2,326 152 65 
20 - 29 2,329 353 151 
30 and more 3,075 841 274 
Not stated 191 -- _ 
15-24 
Total evening activities 2,081 696 335 
Less than 10 D7. -- me 
10-19 289 -- == 
20 - 29 440 119 269 
30 and more 1,190 523 439 


Not stated — a= —_ 


Personal victimizations 


Theft personal 


property/attempt 
Total violent 
incidents 
No. Rate No. Rate 


(No. in thousands) 


135 26 153 29 
237 46 217 42 
264 63 373 89 
549 105 938 179 
502 123 766 188 
van 98 == == 
84 102 144 173 
331 154 537 250 
557 65 784 92 
84 53 79 50 
124 ol 153 63 
154 71 209 97 
187 86 341 158 
139 18 135 18 
== —— 61 65 
571 58 894 90 
— -- 69 35 
80 35 Ue 31 
139 60 214 32 
302 98 540 175 
Bey 1 446 214 
== => 85 193 
188 158 334 281 


Sexual assault 


No. 


Rate 


Robbery/attempt 

No. Rate 
265 13 
158 30 
160 39 
a2 o2 
88 10 
164 ili, 
94 31 
101 49 
63 53 


Violent victimizations 


Assault 


No. 


Rate 
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TABLE 7 
Number of Personal Victimizations and Victimization Rates per 1,000 Population by Type of Incident, 
Sex, Age Group and Number of Evening Activities, Canada, 1987 — concluded 


Total 
population Personal victimizations 
Total personal Theft personal Violent victimizations 
Sex, age group and number incidents property/attempt 
of evening activities 
Total violent Sexual assault Robbery/attempt Assault 
incidents 
No. No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate 
(No. in thousands) 
Males 
25-44 
Total evening activities 4,243 630 149 259 61 371 88 -- -- -- -- Sree 75 
Less than 10 535 -- -- -- a -- = -- == —_ mS = 
10-19 1,065 94 89 -- -- -- a -- -- -- -- — 
20 - 29 1,240 204 164 93 US 110 89 -- -- -- -- 101 82 
30 and more 1,291 273 ele 94 “8 Uk Ee) -- ~~ -- -- HOS eae 
Not stated 112 -- -- — -- -- =~ -- == ——= i fee 
45+ 
Total evening activities 3,581 138 39 61 17 77 21 -- -- -- -- 67 19 
Less than 10 1,292 -- == =e == -- -- -- — -- -- — 
10-19 971 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- = ss a 
20 - 29 649 -- -- -- ae -- -- -- -- -- -- -—- -- 
30 and more 594 -- -- -- aa -- -- ae -- -- -- — = 
Not stated 75 -- ae -- -- ae -- -- -- -- -- —_ =- 
Females 
All age groups 
Total evening activities 10,289 417 2 AS8 626 61 792 ile == ae 100 10 651 63 
Less than 10 3227, 180 56 95 29 85 26 -- -- -- =~ Ms PB 
10-19 2,865 302 106 157 55 146 51 -- -- -- -- 126 44 
20 - 29 1,845 284 154 125 68 159 86 -- -- -- -- 145 79 
30 and more 2,165 646 298 247 114 399 184 -- -- 64 30 307 142 
Not stated 187 == -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -—- = 
15-24 
Total evening activities 1,995 BW Zeal 25 le 26 C2 ao! -~ -- -- -- 246 124 
Less than 10 181 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- == = —— -— -- 
10-19 440 85 192 == == —— = == = —— == ——— —— 
20 - 29 391 110 281 -- -- —— —— == == a as S50 5 
30 and more 962 345 359 143 +148 2OSe 2d —— == =— —— 141 147 
Not stated -- -- -- -- -- -- -- == == = == eS 
25-44 
Total evening activities 4,262 Wil NG 29870 413 97 == == SS Ss 364 85 
Less than 10 1,055 111. +105 66 62 -- = == = = == aS 
10-19 1,349 183 135 78 58 105 78 -— = — = 96 71 
20 - 29 917 159 174 61 66 98 107 -- -- -- -- 89 97 
30 and more 872 254 291 92 106 162 186 -- oa -- -- 144 165 
Not stated 69 -- -- -- -- -- -- —- == -- -- a 
45+ 
Total evening activities 4,032 135 33 77 19 == = =~ == a = 5 
Less than 10 1,991 = —— == —— aS = = == oa aS Se a= 
10-19 1,075 -- -- -- -- -- -— == = == == Sy sie 
20 - 29 538 —— => -- -- =— = oe =< == =F ae 
30 and more 332 == == aS => = == a= = ae eo Ses a 
Not stated 97 — os == — == = = = = a agli 
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TABLE 8 
Number of Personal Victimizations and Victimization Rates per 1,000 Population by Type of Incident, 
Sex and Type of Drinker, Canada, 1987 


Total 
population Personal victimizations 
Total personal Theft personal Violent victimizations 
incidents property/attempt 
Total violent Sexual assault Robbery/attempt Assault 
Sex and type of drinker incidents 
No. No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate 
(No. in thousands) 
Both sexes 
Total-Type of drinker 20,194 2,883 143 1,197 59 1,685 83 — -- 265 13 1,381 68 
Non drinker 4,243 382 90 177 42 205 48 -- -- — -- 154 36 
Occasional 3,897 549 141 216 56 333 85 -- -- -- —- 276 Ua 
Total current 11,793 1,935 164 796 67 1,139 97 -- -- 172 U5) 945 80 
< 1 drink/week 4,775 743 «4156 276 58 467 98 -- -- 92 19 366 77 
1-6 drinks/week 5,046 777. 154 346 8669 431 85 _- —- —_- —- 368 73 
7-13 drinks/week 1,404 245° sis 123 88 122 87 -- -- -- -- aii 80 
14 + drinks/week 503 148 294 -- -- Wii 229 -- == -- -- 90 180 
Volume unknown 64 -~ -- -- -- -~ -- -- -- -- = -- -- 
Not stated 261 -- -- -- — -- -- -- =~ -- -- -- -- 
Males 
Total-Type of drinker 9,905 1,465 148 571 58 894 90 -- -- 164 17 730 74 
Non drinker 1,574 108 69 -- -- -- -- -- == -- -- -- =~ 
Occasional 1,313 215 164 69 53 146 #111 -- —— -- -- ales 89 
Total current 6,892 1,140 165 451 66 688 100 -- -- 113 16 575 83 
< 1 drink/week 2,312 407 176 149 65 257) inal -- -- 60 26 197 85 
1-6 drinks/week 2,994 388 130 157 52 231 77 -- -- -- -- 206 69 
7-13 drinks/week 1,094 195 179 97 89 98 90 == -- -- -- 90 83 
14 + drinks/week 443 128 289 -- -- 94 211 -- -- -- -- 73 «166 
Volume unknown 49 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Not stated 125 -- -- =~ -- -- -- ~= -- -- -- -- -- 
Females 
Total-Type of drinker 10,289 1,417 138 626 61 792 WT -- -- 100 10 651 63 
Non drinker 2,669 274 103 129 48 145 54 -- -- -- -- IS 43 
Occasional 2,584 334 129 147 57 187 72 =- -- -- -- 159 62 
Total current 4,900 795 162 345 70 450 92 ae -- -- == 370 75 
<1 drink/week 2,463 336 136 127 51 209 85 -- -- -- -- 169 69 
1-6 drinks/week 2,052 389 190 189 92 200 97 -- -- -- -- 162 79 
7-13 drinks/week 310 -- -- -- -- == -- -- -- ae -- -- -~ 
14 + drinks/week 60 -- -- =~ == -- -- -- - a+ -- -- a= 
Volume unknown a= ao -- -- — -- -- -- -- -- — -- -- 
Not stated 137 =~ — — a — = == Bes == = = ve 
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TABLE 9 
Number of Personal Victimizations and Victimization Rates per 1,000 Population by Type of Incident, 
Age Group and Type of Drinker, Canada, 1987 


Total 
population Personal victimizations 
Total personal Theft personal Violent victimizations 
incidents property/attempt 
Age group and type Total violent Sexual assault Robbery/attempt Assault 
of drinker incidents 
No. No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate 
(No. in thousands) 
All age groups 
Total-Type of drinker 20,194 2,883 143 Upueys 59 1,685 83 -- ~- 265 13 1,381 68 
Non drinker 4,243 382 90 177 42 205 48 -- -- oo -- 154 36 
Occasional 3,897 549 141 216 56 333 85 - -- -- -- 276 71 
Total current 11,793 1,935 164 796 67 1,139 97 -- — 172 15 945 80 
<1 drink/week 4,775 7435) 156 276 58 467 98 -- as 92 19 366 TO 
1-6 drinks/week 5,046 Vii N54 346 69 431 85 -- ae = -- 368 “we 
7-13 drinks/week 1,404 245 175 123 88 122 87 -- -- -- -- 112 80 
14 + drinks/week 503 148 294 -- ao att 22 ae ms -- -- 90 180 
Volume unknown 64 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- aed aa 
Not stated 261 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- oe oe aa -- -- 
15-24 
Total-Type of drinker 4,076 1,268 311 502 123 766 =188 -- -- 160 39 591 145 
Non drinker 754 oy v222 86 114 81 108 -- ae mo as 63 84 
Occasional 863 265 307 Ais 130 152 176 -- -- -- == HiGwetss 
Total current 2,445 826 338 302 123 524 214 =o -- 107 44 405 165 
< 1 drink/week 1,181 392 332 134 114 258 219 -- -- 70 60 1S Ser 57 
1-6 drinks/week 855 242 283 93 109 149 174 -- -- ad -- 114 134 
7-13 drinks/week 262 90 343 -- -- = aS ao me se == = =< 
14 + drinks/week 138 90 648 -- ao 74 532 -- -- -- a= 69 502 
Volume unknown -- - -— ae ao == oS Sm == 5 wom coe ee 
Not stated -- =-- =< = == ae == SS a tae ars tae am 
25-44 
Total-Type of drinker 8,505 1,341 158 557 65 784 92 —— -- 88 10 682 80 
Non drinker 1,234 146 119 69 56 78 63 SO SS a = a= == 
Occasional 1,563 xls) 4h) He 49 157 +101 -- -- -- -- 140 89 
Total current 5,615 956 170 407 he: 549 98 -- -- me = 486 87 
<1 drink/week 2,149 Sl2e45 122 57 190 89 -- -- -- -- 173 80 
1-6 drinks/week 2,591 443 171 203 78 240 92 -- ae me = 214 83 
7-13 drinks/week 632 ASGormedt -- -- 76 120 -- -- -- -- 73) 115 
14 + drinks/week 210 —— — = =e ie oag = a a = nae == 
Volume unknown 32 = = = ae = == == i am ao ae ee 
Not stated 92 SS — —— = sae ae a a =a aise ra a 


ee 
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TABLE 9 
Number of Personal Victimizations and Victimization Rates per 1,000 Population by Type of Incident, 
Age Group and Type of Drinker, Canada, 1987 — concluded 


Total 
population Personal victimizations 
Total personal Theft personal Violent victimizations 
incidents property/attempt 
Age group and type Total violent Sexual assault Robbery/attempt Assault 
of drinker incidents 
No. No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate 
(No. in thousands) 
45-64 
Total-Type of drinker 4,964 226 46 111 22 115 23 -- -- -- a 94 19 
Non drinker 1,141 64 56 ae -- ae -- -- ao as -- -- -- 
Occasional 922 = -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Total current 2,793 123 44 71 25 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- —— 
< 1 drink/week 1,011 -- -- -- -- -- -- — — -- -- -- -— 
1-6 drinks/week 1,254 80 64 “+ -- = = — = — _ _ a 
7-13 drinks/week 381 -- -- -- ae -- -- -- -- -- -- -- = 
14 + drinks/week 128 -- -- -- -- -- a -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Volume unknown -- -~ -- -- -- -- -- ae as aa -- = -- 
Not stated 109 -- -— -- —- -- -- -- == -- oe == -- 
65 + 
Total-Type of drinker 2,650 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- — -- -- 
Non drinker 1,114 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Occasional 549 -- -- -- -- -- — -- -- -- — -- -- 
Total current 940 -- — -- — -- -- -- -- -~ —— = == 
<1 drink/week 433 aa as = -- on -- -- -- -- -- -- — 
1-6 drinks/week 346 -- aaa -- -- aaa -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
7-13 drinks/week 129 -- -- ~- -- -- — —- — —— coe = = 
14 + drinks/week 26 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Volume unknown -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- _— == 
Not stated 47 -- — -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- a —— 
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TABLE 10 
Number of Household Victimizations and Victimization Rates per 1,000 Households by Type of 
Incident, Urban/Rural Residence and Household Income, Canada, 1987 


Total 
households Household victimizations 
Urban/rural residence 
and household income Total household Break and enter/ Motor vehicle Theft of household Vandalism 
incidents attempt theft/attempt property/attempt 
No. No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate 
(No. in thousands) 
All areas 
All income groups 9,803 2,114 216 532 54 496 51 469 48 617 63 
< 15,000 1,719 281 163 94 55 -- -- 61 36 66 38 
15,000-29,999 2,147 475 221 125 58 112 52 112 52 126 59 
30,000-39,999 1,522 393 258 90 59 91 60 114 75 97 64 
40,000-59,999 1,586 469 296 102 64 127 80 78 49 162 102 
60,000 + 979 271 277 62 63 -- a ne as 99 101 
Don’t know/not stated 1,849 225 122 -— ao = -- -- -- 67 36 
Urban 
All income groups 6,529 1,646 252 416 64 386 59 350 54 494 76 
< 15,000 1,083 225 207 70 64 -- -- a -- == “= 
15,000-29,999 1,403 372 265 96 68 90 64 92 65 95 67 
30,000-39,999 1,045 306 293 80 ida 75 72 79 75 72 69 
40,000-59,999 1,178 364 309 78 66 98 83 62 53 127 108 
60,000 + 744 221 297 -- -- -- -- -- -- 91 22 
Don’t know/not stated 1,077 159 148 -- -- -- -- -- == 53 50 
Rural 
All income groups 2,267 331 146 73 32 82 36 80 35 95 42 
< 15,000 438 aS == == <= = = aa SS me == 
15,000-29,999 614 77 125 ss = = = ce == Fey = 
30,000-39,999 360 — —— == a — == bes == => = 
40,000-59,999 333 84 253 == == = == = = = ee 
60,000 + 186 -- -- == == = Se = a a = 
Don’t know/not stated 336 -- = = SS == == _ == Ca = 
Not stated 
All income groups 1,007 137 136 a == => == she = a2 = 
< 15,000 199 == = —— = $a == = zs a as 
15,000-29,999 130 ao a = f(s 2 Py ape: os = = te 
30,000-39,999 118 Se = os igs = rams a si ye 
40,000-59,999 75 == == — == es coy aS = ra 
60,000 + 49 == == — rte —— == rine = 7S 3a 
Don’t Know/not stated 437 == mee ae = a rm is = ea az 


Nn —— — 
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TABLE 11 
Number of Household Victimizations and Victimization Rates per 1,000 Households by 
Type of Incident by Household Size, then Dwelling Type then Ownership, Canada, 1987 


Total 
households Household victimizations 
Household size, then Total household Break and enter/ Motor vehicle Theft of household Vandalism 
dwelling type then incidents attempt theft/attempt property/attempt 
ownership 
No. No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate 
(No. in thousands) 
Household Size 
All sizes 9,803 2,114 216 532 54 496 51 469 48 617 63 
1 person 2,373 377 159 115 48 99 42 67 28 97 41 
2 persons 3,235 671 208 203 63 151 47 142 44 ws 54 
3 persons 1,639 431 263 101 61 93 Sy/ 93 Si 144 88 
4 persons 1,640 408 249 71 44 106 64 100 61 132 80 
5 or more persons 916 226 246 =o -- == aS 67 73 69 76 
Dwelling type 
All types 9,803 2,114 216 532 54 496 51 469 48 617 63 
Single detached 5,682 1,154 203 292 51 255 45 262 46 346 61 
Semi-detached, row 
house, duplex 1,392 395 284 108 78 64 46 99 71 124 89 
Low/high rise 2,463 508 206 123 50 162 66 98 40 125 51 
Other 216 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Not stated 50 -- cated -- ae -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Ownership 
Total Ownership 9,803 2,114 216 532 54 496 51 469 48 617 63 
Owned 6,026 1,250 207 316 52 273 45 264 44 397 66 
Rented 3,708 858 231 243 ov 221 60 205 55 219 59 
Not stated 68 -—- —— == — — a a == = a 
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CHAPTER 3 
PUBLIC REACTIONS TO CRIME AND 
THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM 
This chapter focuses on the ways in which Canadians perceive and react to crime and the criminal 


justice system. Three broad issues are discussed: (a) perceptions and fear of crime; (b) knowledge 
and perceptions of the criminal justice system; and (c) defensive behaviour. 
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3.1 PERCEPTIONS AND FEAR OF CRIME 


HIGHLIGHTS 


¢ The majority of Canadians (57%) perceive the level of 
crime in their own neighbourhood to be lower than in 
other areas of Canada; only a small minority (8%) 
perceive it to be higher. 


¢ The tendency to view local crime levels as higher than 
other areas is greater among Canadians who are di- 
vorced, residents of urban areas, those who had been 
victimized during the survey year and those who report 
lower household incomes. 


One-fifth of Canadians perceive local crime rates to 
have increased during 1987 while the majority (62%) 
expressed the belief that neighbourhood crime levels 
did not change during this period. 


Urban dwellers and crime victims were most likely to 
perceive an increase in crime. 


¢ One-quarter of Canadians 15 years and over indicated 
that they felt unsafe walking alone in their neighbour- 
hoods at night. 


e¢ The concern about personal safety was most fre- 
quently expressed by females, the elderly, urbanites, 
those who are separated or divorced or widowed, 
victims of robbery or break and enter. 


¢ When asked about the level of concern they associate 
with particular crimes, Canadians indicated that they 
are most concerned about attack or the threat of attack 
and least concerned about damage to property. 


¢ The concern about attack is greatest among females, 
urban dwellers and the young. 


METHODS 


Items relating to perceptions of crime are found in 
Section A of the GSS 3-2 questionnaire. 


Two types of items are included. The first type involves 
perceptions of neighbourhood crime. Respondents were 
asked about (a) their perceptions of neighbourhood 
crime levels as compared to other areas in Canada (A3), 
(b) perceived changes in neighbourhood crime during 
1987 (A4), and (c) feelings of safety walking alone in the 
neighbourhood at night (A6). All of these questions, and 
particularly the neighbourhood safety item, have been 
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widely used in victimization and crime perception sur- 
veys in Canada, the United States and Great Britain. For 
present purposes, the neighbourhood safety response 
categories “somewhat unsafe” and “very unsafe” are 
combined into a single category. 


The second type of item asked respondents to indicate 
which of the three types of offences - attack or the threat 
of attack, theft of household or personal belongings or 
deliberate damage to household or personal belongings 
- was of most concern to them. Respondents were also 
given the option of stating “something else” although 
responses categorized in this way are not specified in this 
analysis. 


Because victimization experiences involving violence in 
many ways may be expected to have more serious conse- 
quences, several of the analyses in this chapter focus 
upon the distinction between violent and non-violent 
(theft of personal property/attempt plus household) 
incidents. 


The variables employed in this discussion are based on 
person-weighted estimates. Members of the population 
who were victimized more than once are classified ac- 
cording to the most serious victimization reported dur- 
ing the survey year. 


FINDINGS 
Perceptions of Neighbourhood Crime 


Text Table B provides the regional distribution of re- 
sponses to the question relating to perceptions of local 
crime as compared to other areas in Canada. In general, 
a slight majority of Canadians (57%) describe local 
crime levels as lower and only 8% believe the amount of 
local crime to be higher than other areas of the country. 
Residents of Atlantic Canada have the most positive 
perceptions in this regard with a full 72% describing local 
crime as lower and 4% describing it as higher. Quebec 
residents, on the other hand, are least likely to perceive 
comparatively lower amounts of neighbourhood crime 
and are more likely than other Canadians to describe it 
as the “same”. 


Figure G reports the numbers of Canadians who per- 
ceive local crime as higher, as distributed across catego- 
ries of household income. The data indicate that the 
tendency to view local crime as comparatively higher 1s 
unaffected by economic level such that, at each level, 
approximately 10% of Canadians report this perception. 
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Moreover, as age increases, the proportion who report 
that rates of local crime are the same as other areas in 
Canada increases slightly while the proportion respond- 
ing “higher” shows only minor variation. 


There are somewhat stronger effects associated with 
urban/rural residence. When age groups are combined, 
urban dwellers are two and one-half times as likely as 
rural dwellers to describe local crime as higher. Seventy- 
one per cent of rural residents describe local crime as 
lower compared to only 53% of urban dwellers. The 
strongest difference between residential groups involves 
Canadians between the ages of 45 and 64; urban dwellers 
in this age group are almost four times as likely as rural 
dwellers to describe local crime levels as higher (11% 
compared to 3%). 


Figure H indicates that those victimized believe their 
own neighbourhoods have higher crime rates than do 
other areas of Canada. This is true for all types of 
victimization but particularly significant are the effects 
attributable to robbery and break and enter. Victims 
whose most serious victimization during the survey year 
was robbery or break and enter are almost four times as 
likely as non-victims to view local crime in a compara- 


Figure H 
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tively negative fashion. Break and enter, by definition, is 
a crime that is likely to occur in the neighbourhood and 
therefore, the relationship between perceptions of local 
crime and this type of victimization is expected. 


Respondents were also asked about their perceptions of 
the stability of local crime levels during 1987. One-fifth 
of Canadians indicated a belief that neighbourhood 
crime had increased while the majority (62%) expressed 
the belief that it had remained about the same (Table 
13). Canadians between the ages of 15 and 24 were most 
likely to perceive a decrease while those 65 years and 
over were least likely to do so (11% as compared to6%). 
For all age groups, however, only a small minority 
reported this perception. The table also indicates that 
urban residents are more likely than rural residents to 
perceive neighbourhood crime levels as increasing( 23% 
versus 16%) and less likely to perceive crime as remain- 
ing stable (59% vs 72%). Age had a more pronounced 
effect on the perceptions of rural than of urban dwellers: 
the tendency to perceive increasing crime rates dimin- 
ished with advancing age for these residents. 


Figure I presents data on the regional distribution of 
perceptions of increases in local crime rates. Residents 
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Proportion of Population 15 Years and Over Who Perceived an Increase in 
Level of Crime in their Neighbourhood in 1987 by Region, Canada 
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of British Columbia were most likely to indicate that 
local crime had increased (27%) and Quebec residents 
were least likely to do so (15%) (Text Table C). 


Table 14 describes the relationships among household 
income, urban/rural residence and the perceived stabil- 
ity of local crime levels. The table suggests that while the 
tendency to perceive an increase in local crime levels 
increases with household income, the overall effect of 
income is slight. This tendency is more pronounced 
among rural than urban residents. 


General Social Survey, 1988 


Figure J describes the tendency to perceive local crime as 
increasing by victim status. Perceptions of an increase 
are more likely for all victim groups than for non-victims 
and most likely among those whose most serious victimi- 
zation during the survey year was break and enter (40%). 


Perhaps the most frequently asked question in crime 
perception research relates to feelings of safety while 
walking alone in one’s own neighbourhood after dark. 
Figure K indicates that one-quarter of Canadians felt 
“somewhat” or “very” unsafe and that responses to this 


TEXT TABLE C. 

Proportion of Population 15 Years and Over by Perceived Change in Level of Crime in Neighbourhood in 1987 by Region, Canada 
; Don’t Know/ 

Region Total Increased Decreased Same Not Stated 

per cent 

Canada 100 20 8 62 9 

Atlantic 100 19 8 67 6 

Quebec 100 15 11 64 10 

Ontario 100 22 u 61 11 

Prairies 100 22 6 65 7 

British Columbia 100 ek Z 57 9 


o 
oa 
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: 


) Walking Alone 


item varied by region. Fear of crime responses were 
most frequently given by Quebec residents (36%) and 
least frequently given by Atlantic residents (18%)." 


Relationships involving three well established correlates 
of feelings of safety - sex, age and urban/rural residence 
- are described in Table 15. Urban residents are more 
fearful than are those who reside in rural areas and in 
both urban and rural populations, females are more than 
three times as likely as males to indicate that they feel 
unsafe. 


The data also indicate that there is no clear uniform 
effect associated with age, although there is a strong 
effect associated with being elderly. For all sex and 
residential combinations, those 65 years and over are 
more likely than other age groups to express feelings of 
a lack of safety. For urban males, there is a gradual 
increase in fear levels as the age of Canadians increases. 
However, in the case of rural males and urban and rural 
females, the relationship is curvilinear with the 25-44 age 
group indicating the least fear. 


The additive effects of sex, age and residence are consid- 
erable and produce sizable differences across subgroups 


Figure L 
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of the population. Elderly urban females, for instance, 
are 11 times as likely as rural males aged 25-44 to indicate 
that they do not feel safe walking alone after dark. 


Figure L indicates that perceptions of safety are also 
affected by marital status with those who are widowed, 
divorced or separated reporting the most fear. The 
effect of the former variable may, in part, reflect the 
influence of age and sex. 


Finally, Figure M illustrates the relationship between 
perceptions of safety and type of victimization. Victims 
whose most serious victimization during the survey year 
was break and enter are most likely to indicate a fear for 
personal safety while walking alone after dark (33%) 
followed by victims of robbery (31%) and theft of house- 
hold property(29%). The difference between non-vic- 
tims and assault victims is slight (1%). Those who have 
been the victims of motor vehicle theft, theft of personal 
property or vandalism are less rather than more afraid 
than non-victims. 


Crimes Of Most Concern 


In addition to perceptions of neighbourhood crime, 


Proportion of Population 15 Years and Over Who Feel Unsafe(1) Walking Alone 
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Figure M 


Proportion of Population 15 Years and Over Who Feel Unsafe(1) Walking Alone 
in their Neighbourhood at Night by Victim Status and Type of Victimization(2), 


Canada, 1987 
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(1) Combines the categories "very unsafe" and “somewhat unsafe". 


(2) Most serious type of victimization during 1987. 


respondents were asked about the type of offence that 
concerns them most. 


Text Table D indicates that, of the three specific crimes 
about which they were asked, Canadians are most con- 
cerned about attack or the threat of attack (42%), and 
least concerned about damage to personal or household 
belongings (15%) with concern about theft of personal 
or household belongings occupying an intermediate 
position (36%). Only 6% indicated that “something 
else” was of greatest concern to them. 


This rank-order of concerns is replicated in the Atlantic, 
Quebec and Ontario regions while theft and attack are of 
equal concern in the Prairie provinces. Theft is of 
greatest concern in British Columbia. The concern 
about attack was expressed most frequently by Ontario 
residents (47%) and least frequently by Atlantic resi- 
dents (34%). 


Table 16 shows the distribution of responses to this 
question across sex, age and urban/rural residence groups. 
Among the general population, the concern about attack 
declines with age: 49% of those between the ages of 15 
and 24 are most concerned with attack compared to 37% 
of those 45 years and over. Theft, on the other hand, is 


< All victims 


Total 
Population 


Motor Vandalism Theft of 


vehicle personal 
theft property 


General Social Survey, 1988 


of greater concern to adults over the age of 25 than to 
younger Canadians. 


When gender groups are compared, females at all age 
levels are more likely to indicate that they are concerned 
about attack than males who are more likely to be 
concerned about theft and damage to property. Women 
in bothurban and rural locations are nearly twice as likely 
as their male counterparts to express concern about 
physical violence. In general, the concern about attack is 
associated with urban residence while the concern about 
theft and damage is greater among rural residents. 


The concern about attack is greatest for young urban 
females (69%) and lowest among elderly rural males 
(15%). Urban males aged 45 to 64 are most concerned 
about theft (51%) and urban females between the ages of 
15 and 24 are least concerned about this crime (21%). 
With respect to damage to personal or household prop- 
erty, elderly rural males are most likely to indicate that 
they are concerned(23%) while young urban females 
express the least concern(6%). 


The effects of victimization on the level of concern with 
particular crimes is not clear-cut. Similar proportions of 
victims and those who had not been victimized during the 
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TEXT TABLE D. 
Proportion of Population 15 Years and Over by Crime of Most Concern by Region then Marital Status, Canada 


Deliberate 
Theft of damage to 
Region then Attack or household household 
Marital Status threat of or personal _ or personal Something Not 
Total attack belongings belongings else stated 
per cent 
Canada 100 42 36 15 6 1 
Atlantic 100 34 32 17 14 3 
Quebec 100 44 34 16 6 - 
Ontario 100 47 34 14 4 1 
Prairies 100 38 39 17 5 2 
British Columbia 100 36 44 15 4 -- 
Married or common law 100 40 38 16 5 1 
Single 100 46 33 15 5 1 
Widow or widower 100 48 29 11 9 4 
Separated or divorced 100 46 34 14 5 -- 
Not stated 100 59 -- -- -- -- 


reference period indicated a concern about attack (Fig- 
ure N). Victims of non-violent victimization were more 
likely than other groups to indicate a concern about theft. 
Victims of both violent and non-violent crimes were 
marginally more likely than non-victims to express a 
concern about damage to property. 


DISCUSSION 


The findings discussed in this section are consistent with 
a large body of research on public perceptions of crime. 
The general tendency, for instance, for people to view 
local crime as relatively non-serious and to view neigh- 
bourhood crime rates as stable has been extensively 
documented’?. 


One implication of this finding is that some Canadians 
may view their neighbourhoods as comparatively safe 
even when local crime levels do not justify such a judge- 
ment. The literature offers two accounts of the reluc- 
tance of residents of high crime neighbourhoods to 
acknowledge high levels of risk. First, residents may be 
comparing the local area to some unspecified external 
environment, as defined for instance in sensationalist 
media accounts - and by comparison, the immediate 
vicinity is perceived as safe and stable*. Second, it has 
been suggested that even in the highest crime rate areas 
residents may underestimate the risk in order to allow 
themselves to proceed with the business of daily life with 
a minimum of psychological discomfort’. In any case, in 
the absence of ecological data, it is not possible to verify 
the accuracy of such perceptions. 


This is not to suggest that perceptions of neighbourhood 
crime are necessarily unrelated to the realities of crime. 
It was found, for instance, thatoccupants of lower income 
households were more likely to perceive local crime 
rates as higher than other areas of the country. To some 
extent, lower household income is indicative of residence 
in lower socio-economic status neighbourhoods; the 
higher crime rates characteristic of such neighbour- 
hoods? may be reflected in residents’ perceptions. Simi- 
larly, it was found that perceptions of higher local crime 
rates were associated with residence in urban areas 
where crime rates are generally higher® and with direct 
personal experience with victimization. 


The findings relating to fear of crime are also consistent 
with previous research. That women, the elderly and 
urban dwellers tend to exhibit the highest fear levels has 
been reported by many investigators*”3. In addition, 
experience with particularly threatening forms of crimi- 
nal victimization have been shown to increase fear*!*4"5, 
Although the issue is not investigated here, previous 
research has shown that the effects of these victimization 
variables on fear is suppressed by the variables age and 
sex since women and the elderly tend to express higher 
levels of fear but have fewer victimization experiences. 


While the social distribution of fear revealed in this study 
is largely consistent with previous research, the levels of 
fear revealed by the GSS are somewhat lower than those 
found by the Canadian Urban Victimization Survey, 
conducted in 1982. That study, employing the same item 
used in the GSS and combining “somewhat” and “very” 
unsafe responses, estimated that 40% of the total 
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Figure N 
Proportion of Population 15 Years and Over by Crime of Most Concern 
by Victim Status and Type of Victimization(1), Canada, 1987 
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population (18% of males, 56% of females and 59% of 
the elderly) are fearful. The GSS findings place the per- 
centage of fearful Canadians at 25% of the total popula- 
tion (11% of males, 39% of females and 37% of the 
elderly). These differences may be explained in part in 
terms of changes in Canadian society over the five-year 
period between the surveys. More importantly, however, 


the CUVS studied only the urban populations of seven 
major cities while the GSS surveyed not only the resi- 
dents of these cities but also of smaller cities and towns 
as well as rural areas. Nevertheless, levels of fear are 
considerably lower among the urban population sampled 
by the GSS than those revealed by the CUVS. 
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1. 


It was suggested by one reviewer that English and 
French expressions for feelings of safety were not 
equivalent and that the resulting French translation 
may partially explain these differences. There was 
however no consensus on this view. There was 
earlier support for the finding of high fear levels in 
Quebec from the CUVS where it was found that, 
compared to the other cities surveyed, Montréal had 
the highest proportion of residents who reported 
feeling unsafe walking alone in their own neighbour- 
hood after dark. 
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Population 15 years and Over by Perceived Level of Crime in Neighbourhood Compared to Other 
Areas by Urban/Rural Residence and Age Group, Canada 


Urban/rural residence 


and age group 


All areas 


All age groups 
15-24 
25-44 
45-64 

65+ 


Urban 


All age groups 
15-24 
25-44 

45 - 64 

65 + 


Rural 


All age groups 
15-24 

25 - 44 

45 - 64 

65+ 


Not stated 


All age groups 
15-24 
25-44 

45 - 64 

65 + 


Total 
population 


No. 


20,194 
4,076 
8,505 
4,964 
2,650 


13,287 
2,765 
5,847 
3,089 
1,587 


4,977 
1,027 
2,060 
1,281 

609 


1,930 
284 
598 
594 
454 


% 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
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Higher 


No. 


,663 


329 
722 
428 
184 


334 


261 
604 
335 
133 


Zs 
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About the same 


No. 


(No. in thousands) 
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5,941 
1,109 
Zoe, 
1,467 

846 


4,278 
832 
1,890 
987 
569 


1,071 
186 
411 
311 
163 


592 

92 
216 
169 
114 


% 


29 
27 
30 
30 
32 


32 
30 
32 
32 
36 


22 
18 
20 
24 
27 


31 
33 
36 
28 
PAS} 


Perceived level of crime in neighbourhood compared to 


Lower 


No. 


11,445 
2,477 
4,842 
2,765 
1,361 


6,980 
1,560 
3,094 
1,569 

755 


3,539 
772 
1,494 
874 
399 


926 
144 
253 
321 
207 


% 


57 
61 
57 
56 
51 


53 
56 
53 
51 
48 


71 
75 
73 
68 
65 


48 
51 
42 
54 
46 


Don’t know/not 
stated 


No. 


1,146 
161 
423 
304 
257 


696 
112 
258 
197 
129 


190 
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TABLE 13 
Population 15 Years and Over by Perceived Change in Level of Crime in Neighbourhood in 1987 by 
Urban/Rural Residence and Age Group, Canada 


General Social Survey, 1988 


Total 
population Perceived change in level of crime in neighbourhood in 1987 
Urban/rural residence 
and age group Increased Decreased Same Don't know/not 
stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. 
(No. in thousands) 
All areas 
All age groups 20,194 100 4,136 20 1,611 8 WAS) 62 1,895 
15-24 4,076 100 878 ee 435 11 2,347 58 416 
25-44 8,505 100 1,718 20 555 a 5,414 64 818 
45 - 64 4,964 100 1,007 20 450 9 3,105 63 401 
65+ 2,650 100 533 20 171 6 1,685 64 261 
Urban 
All age groups 13,287 100 3,038 23 1,090 8 7,845 59 1,313 
15-24 2,765 100 617 22 312 11 1,546 56 290 
25 - 44 5,847 100 1,328 23 395 i 3,511 60 614 
45 - 64 3,089 100 730 24 285 9 1,810 59 264 
65 + 1,587 100 363 23 98 6 979 62 146 
Rural 
All age groups 4,977 100 785 16 380 8 3,560 72 252 
15-24 1,027 100 212 21 90 9 669 65 56 
25-44 2,060 100 322 16 113 1,524 74 102 
45 - 64 1,281 100 170 13 125 10 924 72 61 
65 + 609 100 81 13 53 9 443 73 33 
Not stated 
All age groups 1,930 100 313 16 141 7 1,146 59 330 
15-24 284 100 48 Ur 33 We 133 47 70 
25-44 598 100 69 12 47 8 379 63 102 
45-64 594 100 106 18 40 1 372 63 76 
65 + 454 100 89 20 -- -- 263 58 82 
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Population 15 Years and Over by Perceived Change in Level of Crime in Neighbourhood in 1987 by 
Urban/Rural Residence and Household Income, Canada 


Urban/rural residence 
and household income 


All areas 


All income groups 
Less than $15,000 
$15,000 - $29,999 
$30,000 - $39,999 
$40,000 - $59,999 
$60,000 or more 
Don’t know/not stated 


Urban 


All income groups 
Less than $15,000 
$15,000 - $29,999 
$30,000 - $39,999 
$40,000 — $59,999 
$60,000 or more 
Don’t know/not stated 


Rural 


All income groups 
Less than $15,000 
$15,000 - $29,999 
$30,000 - $39,999 
$40,000 - $59,999 
$60,000 or more 
Don’t know/not stated 


Not stated 


All income groups 
Less than $15,000 
$15,000 - $29,999 
$30,000 - $39,999 
$40,000 - $59,999 
$60,000 or more 
Don’t know/not stated 


Total 
population 


No. 


20,194 
2,605 
4,165 
3,279 
3,740 
2,501 
3,904 


13,287 
1,564 
2,602 
2,204 
2,746 
1,888 
2,283 


4,977 
753 
1,322 
820 
815 
501 
766 


1,930 
288 
241 
255 
179 
Us 
854 


% 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Perceived change in level of crime in neighbourhood in 1987 


Increased 


No. 


4,136 
498 
812 
669 
812 
563 
781 


3,038 
337 
572 
495 
664 
422 
548 


785 
103 
200 
145 
135 
106 

95 


313 


Decreased 


% No. 


(No. in thousands) 


20 1,611 
19 256 
20 336 
20 266 
22 265 
23 160 
20 329 
23 1,090 
22 143 
22 198 
22 206 
24 207 
22 132 
24 203 
16 380 
14 101 
15 129 
18 39 
17 49 
21 SS 
12 40 
16 141 
20 — 
i? = 
12 =—— 
31 = 
16 86 


% 


_ 


ON © O© © O© Ow 


Same Don’t know/not 
stated 

No % No % 

12,551 62 1,895 9 
1,569 60 283 11 
2,706 65 311 

2,095 64 248 

2,403 64 261 
1,573 63 205 

2,206 57 588 15 


7,845 59 1,313 
887 57 197 
1,601 62 231 
1,329 60 175 
1,659 60 215 
1,153 61 181 
1,218 53 314 
3,560 F2 252 
507 67 42 
954 72 39 
594 72 42 
610 TAS) =-— 
363 72 = 
532 69 99 
1,146 59 330 
176 61 43 
151 63 41 
172 68 32 
133 74 25 
57 51 a 
456 53 174 
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TABLE 15 
Population 15 Years and Over by Feelings of Safety Walking Alone in Neighbourhood at Night 


by Urban/Rural Residence, Sex and Age Group, Canada 


Total Feelings of safety walking alone at night in neighbourhood 
population 
Urban/rural residence, 
sex and age group Very safe Reasonably Unsafe Don't know/ 
safe not stated 
Total Somewhat Very 
unsafe unsafe unsafe 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(No. in thousands) 


All areas 
Both sexes 

All age groups 20,194 100 8,084 40 6,603 33 5,116 25 3,363 17 1,753 9 391 2 
15-24 4,076 100 1,655 41 1,358 83 1,049 26 724 18 325 8 -- = 
25-44 8,505 100 3,679 43 2,926 34 1,837 22 1,270 15 567 7 63 1 
45 - 64 4,964 100 2,058 4 1,575 32 1,242 25 810 16 431 9 89 2 
65+ 2,650 100 691 26 745 28 988 Si 559 21 429 16 226 9 

Males 
All age groups 9,905 100 5,747 58 2,911 29 Ue ecx/ 11 854 9 283 3 110 1 
15-24 2,081 100 2s 61 613 29 188 9 135 6 52 3 -- -- 
25 - 44 4,243 100 2,599 61 1,241 29 386 9 309 7 VE 2 -- -- 
45 - 64 2,445 100 1,404 57 696 28 318 13 236 10 82 3 27 1 
65+ 1,136 100 467 4 360 32 245 22 174 15 wl 6 63 6 

Females 
All age groups 10,289 100 2,336 23 3,692 36 3,980 39 2,509 24 1,470 14 281 é! 
15-24 1,995 100 379 19 745 37 861 43 589 30 273 14 ao — 
25-44 4,262 100 1,080 25 1,684 40 1,452 34 961 23 490 12 46 
45 - 64 2,518 100 654 26 879 35 924 Si 575 23 349 14 62 2 
65+ 1,514 100 224 15 384 25 743 49 385 25 359 24 163 11 

Urban 
Both sexes 

All age groups 13,287 100 4,733 36 4,657 35 3,699 28 2,454 18 1,245 9 198 1 
15-24 2,765 100 992 36 966 35 807 29 540 20 267 10 — -- 
25-44 5,847 100 2,270 39 2,145 37 1,390 24 961 16 428 7 42 
45-64 3,089 100 ares Cf 1,068 35 836 P21 567 18 268 9 53 2 
65+ 1,587 100 338 21 479 30 667 42 385 24 281 18 104 i 

Males 
All age groups 6,372 100 3,500 55 2,052 32 770 12 588 9 182 3 50 1 
15-24 1,370 100 780 57 461 34 129 9 86 6 43 3 -- -- 
25-44 2,822 100 1,672 59 859 30 285 10 225 8 61 2 -- -- 
45 - 64 1,485 100 805 54 484 33 183 12 151 10 32 2 -- -- 
65 + 694 100 242 35 249 36 172 25 125 18 47 me 31 4 

Females 
All age groups 6,916 100 1,233 18 2,605 38 2,929 42 1,866 27 1,063 15 148 2 
15-24 1,395 100 212 1S 505 36 678 49 454 33 224 16 -- -- 
25-44 3,025 100 598 20 1,286 43 1,105 37 TACY/ 24 368 Zz 36 1 
45 - 64 1,604 100 327 20 584 36 653 4 416 26 236 15 40 2 


65 + 892 100 96 Uy 230 26 494 55 260 29 234 26 73 8 
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TABLE 15 
Population 15 Years and Over by Feelings of Safety Walking Alone in Neighbourhood at Night 
by Urban/Rural Residence, Sex and Age Group, Canada - concluded 


Total Feelings of safety walking alone at night in neighbourhood 
population 
Urban/rural residence, 
sex and age group Very safe Reasonably Unsafe Don't know/ 
safe not stated 
Total Somewhat Very 
unsafe unsafe unsafe 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(No. in thousands) 


Rural 
Both sexes 

All age groups 4,977 100 2,650 53 1,382 28 885 18 604 ie 281 6 60 1 
15-24 1,027 100 548 53 290 28 185 18 152 15 33 3 -- ao 
25-44 2,060 100 1,163 56 584 28 303 15 204 10 99 5 -- -- 
45 - 64 1,281 100 697 54 329 26 243 19 142 11 101 8 -- -- 
65 + 609 100 242 40 179 29 153 25 105 17 48 8 So 6 

Males 
All age groups 2,500 100 1,741 70 556 22 190 8 138 6 52 2 -- -- 
15-24 544 100 404 74 93 17 47 9 41 7 == -- — — 
25 - 44 1,070 100 745 70 271 25 53 S 47 4 -- -- -- -~ 
45 - 64 637 100 447 70 131 21 59 9 26 4 32 5 -- -- 
65 + 249 100 145 58 61 25 32 13 -- -- -- -- -- — 

Females 
All age groups 2,477 100 909 37 826 33 694 28 466 19 229 ) 48 2 
15-24 483 100 143 30 197 41 139 29 111 23 27 6 -- -- 
25-44 990 100 419 42 313 32 250 25 158 16 92 9 -- -- 
45 - 64 644 100 249 39 198 31 184 29 116 18 68 11 oe ae 
65 + 360 100 98 27 118 33 121 34 80 22 41 11 ao oH 

Not stated 
Both sexes 

All age groups 1,930 100 701 36 564 29 532 28 305 16 227 12 133 7 
15-24 284 100 116 41 102 36 56 20 2 11 -- -- -— -- 
25-44 598 100 245 41 197 33 144 24 104 WA 40 7 -- -- 
45 - 64 594 100 228 38 179 30 163 27 100 ly 63 Ui -- -- 
65+ 454 100 tat 25 87 19 168 37 69 15 100 22 87 19 

Males 
All age groups 1,033 100 506 49 302 429 176 17 PE ae 48 5 48 5 
15-24 166 100 92 SS 59 35 -- = = == == a ae = 
25-44 351 100 182 De 112 32 48 14 38 11 -- =e ao = 
45 - 64 324 100 ky 47 82 25 76 24 58 18 -- -- -- -- 
65 + 192 100 81 42 50 26 41 21 —- -- —- =< = -- 

Females 
All age groups 897 100 195 22 262 29 356 40 177 20 179 20 84 9 
15-24 118 100 == -- 43 37 45 38 -- —— —— =< == == 
25-44 247 100 63 26 85 35 97 39 67 27 30 12 -- -- 
45 - 64 270 100 77 28 97 36 87 32 42 16 44 16 a= -- 
65 + 262 100 31 WA 36 14 128 49 44 17 83 32 67 25 


General Social Survey, 1988 
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TABLE 16 
Population 15 Years and Over by Crime of Most Concern by Urban/Rural Residence, Sex and 


Age Group, Canada 


Total 
population Crime of most concern 
Urban/rural residence, 
sex and age group Attack or Theft of Deliberate 
threat of household or damage to 
attack personal household or Something else Not stated 
belongings personal 
belongings 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(No. in thousands) 
All areas 
Both sexes 
All age groups 20,194 100 8,532 42 7,254 36 3,065 15 1,116 6 226 1 
15-24 4,076 100 2,011 49 1,276 31 588 14 187 5 -- -~ 
25 - 44 8,505 100 3,688 43 3,032 36 1,293 15 423 5 68 1 
45 - 64 4,964 100 1,858 37 1,992 40 767 15 289 6 58 1 
65 + 2,650 100 975 37 954 36 418 16 216 8 86 3 
Males 
All age groups 9,905 100 2,907 29 4,273 43 1,955 20 653 if 118 1 
15-24 2,081 100 708 34 831 40 430 21 110 5 -- -- 
25-44 4,243 100 1,331 31 1755 41 836 20 276 Ui 45 1 
45 - 64 2,445 100 594 24 1,201 49 452 19 166 7 32 1 
65+ 1,136 100 274 24 485 43 237 21 101 9 38 3 
Females 
All age groups 10,289 100 5,626 55 2,982 29 1,110 11 463 5 108 1 
15-24 1,995 100 1,303 65 445 22 158 8 Tai 4 -- ae 
25 - 44 4,262 100 2,357 55 E277 30 457 11 148 } -- os 
45 - 64 2,518 100 1,264 50 791 31 314 Ue 123 S 26 1 
65 + 1,514 100 701 46 469 31 181 WZ 115 8 47 3 
Urban 
Both sexes 
All age groups 13,287 100 6,038 45 4,727 36 1,878 14 545 4 99 1 
15-24 2,765 100 1,451 52 837 30 362 13 104 4 -- — 
25-44 5,847 100 2,706 46 2,048 35 807 14 241 4 44 1 
45 - 64 3,089 100 1,267 41 Wed 39 461 15 121 4 30 1 
65+ 1,587 100 614 39 632 40 247 16 79 iS ae oH 
Males 
All age groups 6,372 100 2,003 31 2,799 44 1,208 19 313 5 48 1 
15-24 1,370 100 494 36 543 40 280 20 51 4 ae ae 
25 - 44 2,822 100 948 34 1,169 41 523 19 153 5 29 1 
45 - 64 1,485 100 383 26 752 51 262 18 76 5 ~- me 
65+ 694 100 177 25 336 48 143 21 33 5 -- -- 
Females 
All age groups 6,916 100 4,035 58 1,928 28 670 10 232 3 om 1 
15-24 1,395 100 957 69 294 21 83 6 53 4 -- “= 
25 - 44 3,025 100 1,758 58 879 29 284 9 89 3 == =-- 
45 - 64 1,604 100 883 55 458 29 199 12 45 3 — -- 
65+ 892 100 437 49 296 33 104 12 46 5 oe -= 
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TABLE 16 
Population 15 Years and Over by Crime of Most Concern by Urban/Rural Residence, Sex and 
Age Group, Canada - concluded 


Total 
population Crime of most concern 
Urban/rural residence, 
sex and age group Attack or Theft of Deliberate 
threat of household or damage to 
attack personal household or Something else Not stated 
belongings personal 
belongings 
No. % mS NGA cee” NCD Aone piNOweiabe, mendNormbin Sou «de Nop % 
(No. in thousands) 
Rural 
Both sexes 
All age groups 4,977 100 1,706 34 1,953 39 873 18 377 8 67 1 
15-24 1,027 100 415 40 366 36 189 18 55 5 -- -- 
25-44 2,060 100 704 34 813 39 381 19 144 7 ae ae 
45 - 64 1,281 100 420 33 560 44 183 14 107 8 vee oo 
65 + 609 100 167 27 Zo 35 120 20 72 12 35 6 
Males 
All age groups 2,500 100 588 24 1,126 45 526 21 221 9 38 2 
15-24 544 100 155 28 234 43 120 22 35 6 -- -- 
25-44 1,070 100 248 23 481 45 238 22 92 9 -- =. 
45 - 64 637 100 149 23 312 49 110 17 60 9 ae -- 
65 + 249 100 37 18 99 40 S7, 23 34 14 -- -- 
Females 
All age groups 2,477 100 Uwe 45 827 33 347 14 156 6 29 1 
15-24 483 100 260 54 132 27 69 14 -- -- -- oe 
25-44 990 100 456 46 332 33 143 14 Gye 5 -- -- 
45 - 64 644 100 271 42 248 38 73 11 46 7 - -- 
65 + 360 100 130 36 116 32 62 17 38 11 -- -- 
Not stated 
Both sexes 
All age groups 1,930 100 789 41 574 30 314 16 193 10 60 3 
15-24 284 100 145 51 73 26 36 13 28 10 -- -- 
25-44 598 100 278 47 172 29 104 Wes 38 6 -- -- 
45 - 64 594 100 172 29 222 37 122 21 62 10 a -- 
65 + 454 100 194 43 107 24 52 11 65 14 36 8 
Males 
All age groups 1,033 100 315 31 347 34 221 21 118 11 31 3 
15-24 166 100 59 35 54 32 30 18 -- -- -- -- 
25 - 44 351 100 134 38 105 30 74 21 31 9 -- -- 
45 - 64 324 100 62 19 137 42 80 25 30 9 -- -- 
65 + 192 100 60 31 shi 26 37 19 34 18 -- -- 
Females 
All age groups 897 100 473 53 227 25 93 10 75 8 28 3 
15 - 24 118 100 86 73 me -- -- -- -- -- -- == 
25 - 44 247 100 144 58 66 27 30 12 -- -- — -- 
45 - 64 270 100 110 41 85 32 42 16 32 12 -- -- 
65 + 262 100 133 51 56 22 -- -- 31 12 26 10 


ee eee ee ee ee ee eee a 
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3.2 KNOWLEDGE AND PERCEPTIONS 
OF THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
SYSTEM 


HIGHLIGHTS 


¢ With respect to four dimensions of police service - 
enforcement of laws, promptness in responding to 
calls, approachability, and the provision of crime pre- 
vention information - at least one- half of Canadians 
perceive local police to be doing a “good job”. 


* Canadians who are older, those who have had recent 
contact with the police and those who have not been 
victims of violence are more likely to provide positive 
assessments of the police. 


¢ Overall, Canadians’ views of the courts appear to be 
less positive than their views of the police. 


e A majority of Canadians (62%) perceive the sentences 
handed down by the courts to be “not severe enough” 
and only 2% of Canadians perceive sentences to be 
“too severe”; 24% perceive sentences to be appropri- 
ate. 


¢ When asked about programs intended to provide vic- 
tim support or compensation, Canadians are most 
familiar with direct victim services such as shelters for 
battered women or sexual assault centres and least 
familiar with reconciliation programs. 


¢ Elderly Canadians and those with lower levels of edu- 
cation are less likely than younger Canadians or those 
with higher education to be familiar with victim pro- 
grams. 


¢ Crime victims are more likely than non-victims to in- 
dicate familiarity with victim programs. 


METHODS 


Items intended to assess respondents’ perceptions of the 
criminal justice system are found in Section A of the GSS 
3-2 questionnaire. The items relate to three broad 
dimensions of criminal justice. 


The first set of questions concerns the police. Respon- 
dents were asked to rate the local police force as doing a 
“good job”, “average job” or “poor job” with respect to 
four dimensions of police activity: enforcing laws, re- 


sponding promptly to calls, being approachable and easy 


to talk to, and supplying crime prevention information 
(A7). These items were used in the 1982 Canadian 
Urban Victimization Survey, allowing a comparison to 
be made between the findings of the two studies. 


The second set of questions relates to perceptions of the 
courts (A8). Respondents were asked whether or not the 
criminal courts do a “good job”, “average job” or “poor 
job” of providing justice quickly, helping crime victims, 
determining the guilt or innocence of accused persons, 
and protecting the rights of accused persons. Respon- 
dents were also asked to provide an opinion of sentences 
handed down by the courts as “too severe”, “about right” 
or “not severe enough” (A9). 


Finally, respondents were asked about their familiarity 
with a broad range of programs intended to assist crime 
victims (A10). These programs included: restitution, 
direct victim services, reconciliation, compensation, civil 
court awards and insurance payments. 


The variables discussed in this section utilize person- 
weighted estimates. 


FINDINGS | 
Perceptions of the Police 


The data in Table 17 indicate that, with respect to all four 
areas of police activity about which respondents were 
asked, at least one-half of Canadians provide a positive 
assessment. The items relating to enforcing laws and 
being approachable were most likely to receive positive 
responses (60% and 66% respectively). Fifty-six per 
centof Canadians indicated that the police are doing a 
good job of supplying crime prevention information and 
50% rated police as doing a good job in responding 
promptly to calls. 


The table suggests that, while there are variations across 
regions, the police are not consistently viewed more 
favourably overall in one region of the country than 
another. In all cases, however, the overall picture is 
largely positive. With only one exception, the numbers 
suggest that at least one-half of Canadians in all regions 
of the country, and with respect to all areas of activity, 
perceive the police to be doing a good job. The exception 
is that only 43% of Prairie residents rate the police as 
doing a good job in responding to calls promptly. This 
table also suggests that the differences among male and 
female residents in all regions of the country are mini- 
mal. 


Table 18 provides data relating to age, contact with the 


police and perceptions of police performance. With 
respect to all items, the data suggest that age is positively 
related to rating police performance in favourable terms. 
The minimum increase across age groups in the number 
providing positive assessments is 13 percentage points in 
the case of the crime prevention item. With respect to 
this item and the item relating to approachability, the 
increases level off at age 45. For the remaining items, 
there are additional increases associated with the 65-plus 


age group. 


While the effects are small, it appears that, in general, 
contact with the police increases the likelihood of a 
positive assessment. These effects are smallest and least 
consistent within the 15-24 year age group. With respect 
to the items concerning responding to calls and ap- 
proachability, for those over age 24, the effect of contact 
is to increase the number of positive ratings by between 
six and eight percentage points. 


Figure O demonstrates the relationship between percep- 
tions of the police and victimization type. In general, 
victims of violence are less likely than victims of property 
crime and non-victims to view the police as doing a good 
job. The largest difference in this respect concerns the 
law enforcement item: 44% of victims of violence, 56% 
of victims of property crime and 62% of non-victims 
perceive the police to be doing a good job of enforcing 
the law. 


Perceptions of the Courts 
Respondents were also asked a similar series of ques- 
tions about their perceptions of the courts. The data 


suggest that, overall, Canadians’ views of the courts are 
less positive than their views of the police. 


TEXT TABLE E. 
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As indicated in Text Table E, Canadians are most likely 
to express positive views about the ability of the courts to 
protect the rights of accused persons (44%) and least 
likely to say that the courts do a good job of distributing 
justice quickly (14%). The data relating to regional 
differences suggest that, as was the case with respect to 
assessment of the police, it is not possible to identify 
strong patterns of regional variation. 


The distribution of perceptions of the courts across sex 
and age groups is found in Table 19. The relationship 
with age is not straightforward. In the case of items 
relating to providing justice and helping victims, positive 
responses are most likely to be provided by those age 15- 
24 and by the elderly. Positive responses relating to the 
ability of the courts to determine guilt decline with 
advancing age. Responses to the question about protect- 
ing the rights of accused persons show less variation, but 
the middle age groups - those aged 25 to 64 - are most 
likely to rate the courts as doing a good job. 


Differences across sex groups are not apparent with 
respect to the items that focus on the distribution of 
justice and victim assistance; however, males are more 
likely than females to provide positive responses to the 
remaining items. The largest differences in this regard 
involve the elderly. For example, 51% of elderly males 
but only 33% of elderly females perceive the courts to be 
doing a good job of protecting the rights of the accused. 


Figure P shows the distribution of perceptions of the 
performance of the courts by victim status. Victims (of 
both violent and non-violent crimes) are less likely than 
non-victims to state that the courts are doing a good 
jobof providing justice and helping victims, but they are 
as likely or more likely than non-victims to state that 


Proportion of Population 15 Years and Over by Perception of the Criminal Courts Doing a “Good” Job by Region, Canada 


Protecting 

Region Providing Helping Determining Rights of the 

Justice Quickly! the Victim! Guilt! Accused! 

per cent 

Canada 14 16 25 44 
Atlantic ee 21 29 4a 
Quebec 20 23 on 42 
Ontario 10 13 23 45 
Prairies 12 15 27 42 
British Columbia 9 10 25 50 


————————————————————Ke—w@w@3KYKgwwcCw 


(1) Only proportion who perceive criminal courts doing a “good” job shown. 
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Figure O 
Proportion of Population 15 Years and Over Who Think Local Police are 


Doing a "Good" Job by Victim Status and Type of Victimization(1), Canada, 1987 
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(1) Most serious type of victimization during 1987. 
General Social Survey, 1988 
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Figure P 
Proportion of Population 15 Years and Over Who Think Criminal Courts 


are Doing a "Good" Job by Victim Status and Type of Victimization(1), 
Canada, 1987 
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(1) Most serious type of victimization during 1987. ; 
General Social Survey, 1988 
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Proportion of Population 15 Years of Age and Over by Perception of Sentences Handed Down by the Courts by Region then Victim Status 


and Type of Victimization, Canada, 1987 


Region then 
Victim Status Too 
and Type Total Severe 
Canada 100 2 
Atlantic 100 2 
Quebec 100 3 
Ontario 100 1 
Prairies 100 1 
British Columbia 100 2 
Non-victims 100 2 
Victims 100 2 
Violent 100 3 
Non-violent 100 1 
Unclassifiable 100 -- 
Not stated 100 -- 


courts do a good job of determining guilt and protecting 
the rights of accused persons. 


Respondents were also asked about their perceptions of 
sentences handed down by the courts. Data in Text 
Table F indicate that only 2% of Canadians perceive 
sentences to be “too severe” while the majority (65%) 
perceive them to be not severe enough. About one- 
quarter judge court sentences to be “about right”. This 
pattern is consistent across regions. The data in Text 
Table F also indicate that victimization status has little 
effect on perceptions of sentence severity. 


Victim Assistance 
Respondents were asked to indicate whether or not they 


were familiar with a variety of victim assistance pro- 
grams. 


Not Severe Don’t Know/ 
About Right Enough Not Stated 
per cent 
24 65 9 
26 59 13 
28 64 6 
22 65 12 
24 67 9 
22 69 v4 
24 64 10 
25 68 6 
25 66 6 
25 68 6 
S 82 = 
- 56 34 


Text Table G suggests that, of the items listed, Canadians 
are most likely to indicate that they had heard of “victim 
services” (90%) and least likely to be familiar with 
reconciliation programs (31%). While the pattern is not 
completely unequivocal, it appears that residents of 
British Columbia have the greatest familiarity with the 
range of victim programs about which they were asked, 
and that Atlantic residents are least likely to be aware of 
these programs. 


Table 20 provides data relevant to relationships among 
sex, education level and positive awareness with victim 
assistance programs. In general, the data indicate that 
knowledge of these services increases with educational 
attainment. Those with some secondary education or 
less were least likely to indicate familiarity with any of the 
programs listed. The data relevant to variation across 
gender groups suggest that males are generally more 


TEXT TABLE G. 
Proportion of Population 15 Years and Over with Awareness of Victim Assistance Programs by Region, Canada 

Victim Civil Insurance 
Region Restitution! Service! Reconciliation’ Compensation’ Award! Payment! 

per cent 

Canada 39 90 31 44 59 i3 
Atlantic 37 85 27 33 54 64 
Quebec 32 91 36 39 45 78 
Ontario 41 88 26 49 64 71 
Prairies 42 91 32 41 63 72 
British Columbia 48 94 34 53 ie 75 


(1) Only proportion indicating awareness shown. 


likely than females to indicate knowledge of the pro- 
grams. These differences, however, are not large and do 
not hold for all levels of educational attainment. 


Findings relating to age and urban/rural residence are 
found in Table 21. With respect to all forms of assistance, 
those aged 65 and over are least likely to indicate positive 
awareness with victim assistance programs. In general, 
knowledge of victim services is greatest among Canadi- 
ans between the ages of 25 and 44. The item relating to 
insurance payments is an exception to this general pat- 
tern. With respect to this item, the youngest Canadians 
are most likely to provide affirmative responses, with the 
proportion declining steadily thereafter. To the extent 
that there are urban-rural differences, those who reside 
in urban areas tend to be more familiar with these types 
of programs. The strongest differences concern the 
items relating to compensation, restitution and the pay- 
ment of civil awards. 


The effects of urbanism and age combine to make urban 
dwellers between the ages of 25 and 44 the group most 
familiar and the rural elderly the group least familiar 
with the wide range of programs about which respon- 
dents were asked. Those between the ages of 25 and 44 
and residing in an urban area are, in some cases, almost 
twice as likely as rural residents over the age of 65 to have 
knowledge of specific compensation programs. 


In general, victims of either violent or non-violent vic- 
timization were more likely than non-victims to indicate 
familiarity with victim programs (Figure Q). Differences 
between victim groups, however, are small and inconsis- 
tent. 


aL 


DISCUSSION 


The tendency for Canadians to hold the police in high 
regard has been extensively documented’. In this re- 
spect, the findings of the General Social Survey are 
consistent with those of the Canadian Urban Victimiza- 
tion Survey’. In addition, both of these studies, like 
several others, reaffirm support for the conclusion that 
positive assessments of the police increase with age’. 


Moreover, the findings discussed in this section, which 
may be interpreted as suggesting that the police are more 
highly regarded by the public than are the courts, are also 
consistent with previous research*». Such findings imply 
that improving relations between the public and the 
criminal justice system may require a more concerted 
effort in the case of the courts than in the case of the 
police. 


Data discussed in this section also suggest that Canadi- 
ans are generally familiar with a wide variety of victim 
services although the items employed do not permit an 
assessment of the level of familiarity, or of public atti- 
tudes toward such services. 


These findings support the claim by some advocates for 
the elderly that older persons are less likely to be familiar 
with such services, and, as a result, may be less likely to 
make use of them®®. In a related sense, the GSS findings 
indicate that lower socio-economic status incumbents 
(as measured by level of educational attainment), for 
whom some types of victimization risk are higher, have 
less familiarity with, and potentially poorer access to 
victim support programs which may reduce the eco- 
nomic, psychological and social consequences of victimi- 
zation experiences. 
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Figure Q 
Proportion of Population 15 Years and Over With Awareness of Victim 
Assistance Programs by Victim Status and Type of Victimization(1), 
Canada, 1987 
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Figure Q 
Proportion of Population 15 Years and Over With Awareness of Victim 
Assistance Programs by Victim Status and Type of Victimization(1), 


Canada, 1987 - concluded 
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TABLE 17 


Population 15 Years and Over by Perception of Local Police Doing a “Good” Job by Sex and 


Region, Canada 


Sex and region 


Both sexes 


Canada 
Atlantic 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Prairies 


British Columbia 


Males 


Canada 
Atlantic 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Prairies 


British Columbia 


Females 


Canada 
Atlantic 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Prairies 


British Columbia 


(1)Number and proportion do not add to total population figures as these are separate variables. 


Total 
population 


No. 


20,194 
1,783 
5,267 
7,413 
3,397 
2,334 


9,905 

879 
2,565 
3,621 
1,692 
1,148 


10,289 
905 
2,702 
3,791 
1,705 
1,186 


% 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Enforcing laws(1) 


No. 


12,137 
1,121 
3,353 
4,382 
1,901 
1,380 


5,984 
571 
1,656 
2,143 
942 
671 


6,154 
549 
1,697 
2,238 
960 
710 


75 


Responding to 
calls(1) 


No. 


(in thousands) 


60 
63 
64 
59 
56 
59 


60 
65 
65 
59 
56 
58 


60 
61 
63 
59 
56 
60 


10,039 
912 
2,665 
3,778 
1,462 
1,222 


4,834 
452 
eee 
1,831 
702 
578 


5,206 
460 
1,395 
1,947 
760 
643 


Only number and proportion who perceive local police force doing a “good” job shown. 


% 


50 
5A 
51 
51 
43 
52 


49 
51 
50 
51 
42 
50 


51 
51 
52 
51 
45 
54 


Perception of the local police doing a good job 


Being 
approachable(1) 


No. 


13,329 
1,304 
3,143 
4,962 
2,256 
1,663 


6,442 
663 
1,511 
2,361 
Ween 
787 


6,887 
641 
1,632 
2,601 
1,137 
876 


% 


66 
73 
60 
67 
66 
71 


65 
75 
59 
65 
66 
69 


67 
fal 
60 
69 
67 
74 


Supplying 
prevention 
information(1) 


No. 


11,372 
986 
2,923 
3,939 
Zen 
1,403 


5,369 
480 
1,342 
1,833 
1,054 
659 


6,003 
506 
1,580 
2,106 
1,067 
744 


% 


56 
55 
55 
53 
62 
60 


54 
55 
52 
51 
62 
57 


59 
56 
58 
56 
63 
63 


General Social Survey, 1988 


TABLE 18 
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Population 15 Years and Over by Perception of Local Police Doing a “Good” Job by Age Group and 


Contact with Police, Canada 


Total 
population 
Age group and contact 
with police 
No. % 
All age groups 
Contact with police 
Total 20,194 100 
Yes 8,758 100 
No 11,418 100 
Not stated —— se 
15-24 
Contact with police 
Total 4,076 100 
Yes 2,079 100 
No 1,997 100 
Not stated -- -- 
25-44 
Contact with police 
Total 8,505 100 
Yes 4,309 100 
No 4,194 100 
Not stated -- -- 
45-64 
Contact with police 
Total 4,964 100 
Yes 1,871 100 
No 3,085 100 
Not stated ao -- 
65 + 
Contact with police 
Total 2,650 100 
Yes 498 100 
No 2,141 100 
Not stated -- -- 


Perception of the local police doing a good job 


Enforcing laws(1) 


No. % 


53 
52 


58 
59 


66 
63 


Responding to 
calls(1) 


No. % 


(No. in thousands) 


(1)Number and proportion do not add to total population figures as these are separate variables. 
Only number and proportion who perceive local police force doing a "good” job shown. 


39 
37 


52 
45 


60 
53 


Being 
approachable(1) 


No. % 


69 
64 


57 
56 


69 
61 


Tae 
69 


79 
a 


Supplying 
prevention 
information(1) 


No. % 


General Social Survey, 1988 


56 
57 


46 
49 


57 
oi 


61 
60 


65 
59 


TABLE 19 
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Population 15 Years and Over by Perception of the Criminal Courts Doing a “Good” Job by Sex and 


Age Group, Canada 


Sex and age group 


Both sexes 


All age groups 
15-24 

25-44 

45-64 

65 + 


Male 


All age groups 
15-24 

25-44 

45-64 

65 + 


Female 


All age groups 
15-24 

25-44 

45-64 

65 + 


(1)Number and proportion do not add to total population figures as these are separate variables. 


Total 
population 
No. % 
20,194 100 
4,076 100 
8,505 100 
4,964 100 
2,650 100 
9,905 100 
2,081 100 
4,243 100 
2,445 100 
1,136 100 
10,289 100 
1,995 100 
4,262 100 . 
2,518 100 
1,514 100 


Providing 
justice 
quickly(1) 


No. 


2,781 
739 
1,045 
616 
381 


1,374 
396 
520 
268 
191 


1,407 
343 
526 
348 
191 


Perception of the criminal courts doing a good job 


% 


Helping the 
victim(1) 


No. 


(No. in thousands) 


14 
18 
12 
12 
14 


14 
Uizé 
12 
14 
13 


3,238 
956 
Ua uala 
693 
478 


1,537 
490 
525 
305 
217 


1,701 
466 
586 
388 
262 


Only number and proportion who perceive criminal courts doing a “good” job shown. 


% 


16 
24 
12 
12 
19 


17 
23 
14 
15 
17 


Determining 


quilt(1) 


No. 


5,105 
1,233 
2,092 
1,209 

$72 


2,856 
727 
1,189 
640 
299 


2,249 
505 
903 
569 
272 


% 


25 
30 
25 
24 
22 


29 
35 
28 
26 
26 


22 
25 
21 
23 
18 


Protecting 
rights 
of the 
accused(1) 


No. % 


8,916 
Uni Aen 
3,850 
2,232 
1,083 


4,759 
952 
2,031 
nee 
579 


4,157 
799 
1,818 
1,035 
505 
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44 
43 
45 
45 
41 


48 
46 
48 
49 
51 


40 
40 
43 
41 
33 
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TABLE 20 
Population 15 Years and Over with Awareness of Victim Assistance Programs by Sex and Education, 
Canada 


Total 
population Awareness of victim assistance programs 
Victim Reconcilia— Compensa- Civil Insurance 
Sex and education Restitution(1)  service(1) tion(1) tion(1) award(1) payment(1) 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(No. in thousands) 
Both sexes 
All education levels 20,194 100 7,936 39 18,101 90 6,201 31 8,924 44 11,913 59 14,685 73 
Some secondary or less 6,529 100 1,724 26 Sette) 2) 13756) 927 2,207 34 3,044 47 4,298 66 
Sec. grad., trade school dip., etc. 5,172 100 2,097 41 4,777 92 1,609 31 2,380 46 3,197 62 3,828 74 
Some postsecondary 3,961 100 1,783 45 Sifole 95 1b 2525s 1,980 50 2,666 67 3,111. | 79 
Post sec. degree or diploma 4,140 100 222m 14 3,954 95 1,513 37, 22335 54 2,847 69 3,263 79 
Not stated 392 100 106 27 264 67 Tye 1233 931 159 40 185 47 
Males 
All education levels 9,905 100 4,204 42 8,789 89 3,259 33 4,685 47 6,106 62 1,343 a7 4 
Some secondary or less 3,161 100 937 30 2:57 95meno Of Dio 1,150 36 Ue Se 2,148 68 
Sec. grad., trade school dip., etc. 2,515 100 1,165 9 46 2,290 91 836 33 1,258 50 1,621 64 1,879 75 
Some postsecondary 2,049 100 906 44 1,908 93 644 31 1,031 50 1,366 67 1,636 80 
Post sec. degree or diploma 2,001 100 Unie yf 1,902 95 787 =639 Upues i) 1,470 73 1,600 80 
Not stated 179 100 60 34 113 63 -— = 64 36 78 43 80 45 
Females 
All education levels 10,289 100 3,732, 36 9,312 91 2,942 29 4,239 41 5,807 56 7,342 71 
Some secondary or less 3,368 100 788 23 2,780 83 782 23 1 O57 | 1,473 44 2,150 (64 
Sec. grad., trade school dip., etc. 2,657 100 932 35 2,487 94 Mey 28 1,122 42 1,576 59 1,949 73 
Some postsecondary 1,912 100 877 46 1,843 96 608 32 949 50 1,300 68 1,475 77 
Post sec. degree or diploma 2,139 100 1,089 51 2,051 96 WAL YS 1,053 49 1p o7i7, G4 1,662 78 
Not stated 213 100, 46 22 en 7A Bey WS Smee 7. 81 38 105 49 


(1) Number and proportion do not add to total population figures as these are separate variables. 
Only number and proportion indicating awareness shown. 


General Social Survey, 1988 
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TABLE 21 
Population 15 Years and Over with Awareness of Victim Assistance Programs by Urban/Rural 
Residence and Age Group, Canada 


Total 
population Awareness of victim assistance programs 
Urban/rural Victim Reconcilia-— Compensa- Civil Insurance 
residence and Restitution(1) service(1) tion(1) tion(1) award(1) payment(1) 
age group 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(No. in thousands) 
All areas 
All age groups 20,194 100 7,936 39 18,101 90 6,201 31 8,924 44 11,913 59 14,685 73 
15-24 4,076 100 1,534 38 3,770 93 1,050 26 1,495 37 2,486 61 3,284 81 
25-44 8,505 100 3,791 45 7927 93 2,896 34 4,221 50 5,435 64 6,489 76 
45-64 4,964 100 1,873 38 4,339 87 1,580 32 2,230 45 PT hE: 3,387 68 
65+ 2,650 100 738 28 2,065 78 675) 25 978 37 1,223 46 poco oS 
Urban 
All age groups 13,287 100 5,567 42 12,271 92 4,264 32 6,272 47 8,303 62 10,005 75 
15-24 2,765 100 107319 39 2,594 94 707 26 992 36 1h Soe PRESS {hy 
25-44 5,847 100 2,762 47 5,518 94 2,0705% 35 3,092 53 3,887 66 ao72e 78 
45-64 3,089 100 1266) *41 2,792 90 1,037 34 1,502 49 1,852 60 21209) ew/2 
65+ 1,587 100 465 29 1,367 86 451 28 687 43 839 53 987 62 
Rural 
All age groups 4,977 100 1,806 36 4,471 90 1,529 31 1,939 39 2 OlmoS S504 maval 
15-24 1,027 100 348 8634 945 92 279. 27 402 39 626 61 833 81 
25-44 2,060 100 806 39 1,944 94 702 aod. 868 42 1237.9 60 1p5 5175 
45-64 1,281 100 470 37 1,124 88 403 31 504 39 661 52 830 65 
65 + 609 100 182° +30 458 75 145 24 165 PY PCT EY 340 56 
Not stated 
All age groups 1,930 100 563 29 1,359 70 408 21 712 37 859 45 1 26mmoS 
15-24 284 100 113 40 Colpoe 64 23 101 36 134 47 Pdi toe 6 7s 
25-44 598 100 223 . 37 464 78 Ue) Py 261 44 Si] Be 366 61 
45-64 594 100 137 . 23 423 71 140 24 224 38 257, A3 347 =658 
65+ 454 100 91 20 239in BOS 80 18 126 28 (Gi SE 198 44 


(1)Number and proportion do not add to total population figures as these are separate variables. 
Only number and proportion indicating awareness shown. 
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3.3 DEFENSIVE BEHAVIOUR 


HIGHLIGHTS 


¢ When asked about measures taken in response to 
crime during 1987, Canadians are most likely to state 
that they changed their daily activity patterns or in- 
stalled new locks or burglar alarms and least likely to 
state that they changed their telephone numbers or 
took self-defence courses. 


¢ Canadians who are separated or divorced or who 
reside in urban areas are most likely to engage in 
defensive behaviour while those who are widowed or 
who reside in rural areas are least likely to report such 
behaviour. 


¢ Females are more likely than males to report that they 
changed patterns of activity or that they changed their 
telephone numbers while males are more likely to 
report that they installed new locks or alarms. 


¢ The proportion of Canadians who changed patterns of 
activity or installed new locks or alarms in response to 
crime increased with household income. 


e Canadians who had been victimized during the refer- 
ence year were more likely to report defensive behav- 
iour than were non-victims. 


METHODS 


The items relating to defensive behaviour are found in 
Section A of the GSS 3-2 questionnaire (A23). Respon- 
dents were asked if, during 1987, they did any of the 
following to protect themselves or their property from 
crime: changed daily routines, activities or avoided cer- 
tain places; changed telephone number; installed new 
locks, bars on windows or burglar alarms; or took a self- 
defence course. 


The items described below are based on person-weighted 
estimates. 


FINDINGS 


Figure R describes the regional distribution of affirma- 
tive responses to questions about defensive behaviour. 
Overall, Canadians were most likely to report that they 
changed their daily patterns of activities and installed 
new locks or burglar alarms and least likely to state that 
they changed their telephone number or took self-de- 
fence courses. Residents of Atlantic Canada appear to 
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engage in these behaviours with the lowest degree of 
frequency. 


Table 22 illustrates the variation in defensive behaviour 
across categories of sex and marital status. Separated or 
divorced Canadians are most likely and widowed Cana- 
dians are least likely to engage in the behaviours for 
which estimates can reliably be made. Those who are 
separated or divorced are almost twice as likely as those 
who are widowed to indicate that they have changed their 
activities in responses to crime and they are almost four 
times as likely to state that they have changed their 
telephone numbers. 


There are also some differences by sex. In general, 
females are more likely to report that they changed their 
activity pattern or changed their telephone numbers 
while males are somewhat more likely to indicate that 
they installed new locks or burglar alarms. 


With particular reference to the “changed activity” item, 
some rather strong differences emerge when categories 
of marital status are compared across categories of sex. 
While there are only small differences involving those 
who are married or widowed, strong patterns emerge 
with respect to those who are single, separated or di- 
vorced. Over one-third of single and separated or 
divorced women report that they engage insome form of 
behaviourial limitation as compared to about one-quar- 
ter of single and separated or divorced men. 


To some extent, the relationship between defensive 
behaviour and marital status is influenced by the age of 
respondents. As Table 23 shows, elderly Canadians 
(who are more likely to be widowed) are least likely to 
engage in defensive behaviour. 


This table also indicates that defensive behaviour is less 
frequently reported by those who reside in rural areas 
than by urban dwellers. The strongest difference in- 
volves the installation of security hardware: 26% of 
urban dwellers report this behaviour during 1987 as 
compared to 14% of rural Canadians. Urban dwellers 
25-44 and 65 and over are almost twice and three times 
as likely as their rural counterparts to install security 
hardware. With respect to the activity item, elderly 
urban residents are as likely or more likely than any 
category of rural dwellers - with the exception of those 
under the age of 25 - to report limitations on their 
activity. The urban elderly are twice as likely as the rural 
elderly to report behaviour or activity limitations. 


The impact of household income on defensive behaviour 
is illustrated in Table 24. The most notable finding 
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Figure R 


Proportion of Population 15 Years and Over Who Adopted Defensive 
Behaviours in 1987 by Region, Canada 
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relates to the item involving the installation of new locks 
or burglar alarms. Only 20% of those earning less than 
$15,000 report taking such measures compared to 29% 
of those earning over $60,000. This pattern was most 
pronounced in the 45+ age group and least pronounced 
in the 15-24 age group. In a similar way, activity limita- 
tions are least frequently reported by members of the 
lowest income groups and most frequently reported by 
those in the highest group, although the differences are 
small. In contrast, however, affirmative responses to the 
item related to the changing of telephone numbers 
decreased slightly as income level increased. 


As illustrated in Figure S, with respect to the defensive 
behaviours about which respondents were asked, those 
who were victims of either violent or non-violent crimes 
are considerably more likely to report taking the defen- 
sive measures than are those who were not victimized 
during the reference period. Victims of violent crime 
were more likely than victims of non-violent crime to 
report three of the four defensive measures - limitations 
on activity, changing telephone numbers and taking a 
self-defence course. Victims of non-violent crime were 
somewhat more likely than others to report the installa- 
tion of new locks or burglar alarms. 


DISCUSSION 


When asked about crime prevention behaviour, Canadi- 
ans are most likely to report that they responded to crime 
by changing patterns of activity or by installing security 
hardware. The relatively high number of Canadians who 
report that they respond to crime by placing limitations 
upon their own behaviour is understandable in that such 
responses may, in many cases, be incorporated easily 
into daily routines. 


Unfortunately, the item relating to changes in activity 
does not allow a clear specification of the nature of these 
changes. We, therefore do not know how intrusive crime 
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is in the lives of Canadians who report these behaviours. 
Some forms of avoidance may require direct financial 
expenditures (such as taking taxi-cabs rather than public 
transportation) while other forms (such as not availing 
oneself of the social and cultural opportunities that the 
community provides) do not. The greater reported 
tendency of higher income Canadians to report the 
installation of locks, bars or alarms may more simply 
reflect the financial expenditures that such measures 
entail. 


The finding relating to the decreased tendency on the 
part of elderly Canadians to report defensive behaviour 
is especially noteworthy. It suggests that, while the 
elderly are most likely to indicate that they fear crime, 
they appear least likely to take actions intended to 
prevent crime. This is consistent with previous research 
which has identified the elderly as the segment of the 
population least likely to engage in a wide range of risk- 
reducing behaviours!. One simplistic interpretation of 
this finding would suggest that much of the public rheto- 
ric which has painted the elderly as “prisoners of fear” 
has tended to overstate the problem*. However, several 
alternative explanations may be advanced to explain this 
discrepancy. First, older Canadians may have less expo- 
sure to crime prevention information and, therefore, less 
knowledge of risk-reducing skills. Second, the greater 
economic insecurity experienced by many older people 
may mean that they have fewer economic resources to 
invest in protective measures. Finally, many aspects of 
elderly lifestyles involve a low level of exposure to several 
forms of victimization risk. Compared to younger members 
of the population, the elderly are more likely to spend 
time at home and less likely to frequent high-risk settings 
(such as bars). This may imply that, to a considerable 
degree, defensive behaviour is implicit in the lifestyles of 
the elderly and that, as a result, more direct forms of 
victimization prevention may be regarded as unneces- 
sary. 
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Figure S 
Proportion of Population 15 Years and Over Who Adopted Defensive 
Behaviours in 1987 by Victim Status and Type of Victimization(1), Canada 
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NOTES 


1. Skogan, W. 1978. “The Fear of Crime Among the 
Elderly” in U.S. House of Representatives, Re- 
search into Crimes Against the Elderly, Part II. 
Washington D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice. 
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Cook, T.D., J. Fremming and T.R. Tyler. 1981. 
“Criminal Victimization of the Elderly: Validating 
the Policy Assumptions” in G.M. Stephenson and 
J.M. Davis (eds.) Progress in Applied Social Psy- 
chology. New York: John Wiley and Sons: 223-251. 


TABLE 22 
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Population 15 Years and Over Who Adopted Specified Defensive Behaviours in 1987 by Sex and 


Marital Status, Canada 


Sex and marital status 


Both sexes 


All marital status 
Married or common law 
Single 

Widow or widower 
Separated or divorced 


Not stated 


Males 


All marital status 
Married or common law 
Single 

Widower 

Separated or divorced 


Not stated 


Females 


All marital status 
Married or common law 
Single 

Widow 

Separated or divorced 


Not stated 


(1)Number and proportion do not add to total population figures as these are separate variables. 
Only number and proportion adopting behaviour shown. 


Total 
population 


20,194 100 


12,625 100 
5,238 100 
1,266 100 
1,011 100 

53 100 
9,905 100 
6,318 100 
2,908 100 

253 100 
391 100 
35 100 


6,307 100 
2,330 100 
1,013 100 

620 100 


Changed 
activity(1) 


No. 


Adoption of defensive behaviour 


% 


Changed 
telephone 
number(1) 


No. 


(No. in thousands) 


573 
280 
169 


Installed 
security 
hardware(1) 


% No. % 


5 4,654 
4 3,011 
6 1,094 
3 227 

11 291 

-- 31 


a wo N + OD 
p= 
ive) 
© 
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23 
24 
21 
18 
29 
58 


Took 
self-defence 
course(1) 


No. 


244 
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TABLE 23 


Population 15 Years and Over Who Adopted Specified Defensive Behaviours in 1987 by 


Urban/Rural Residence and Age Group, Canada 


Total 
population Adoption of defensive behaviour 
Urban/rural residence Changed Changed 
and age group activity(1) telephone 
number(1) 
No. % No. % No. % 
(No. in thousands) 
All areas 
All age groups 20,194 100 5,093 25 981 5 
15-24 4,076 100 1,206 30 261 6 
25-44 8,505 100 2,354 28 527 6 
45-64 4,964 100 1,063 21 155 @ 
65 + 2,650 100 469 18 38 1 
Urban 
All age groups 13,287 100 3,639 27, 710 S 
15-24 2,765 100 828 30 176 6 
25-44 5,847 100 1,764 30 407 7 
45-64 3,089 100 WA? 23 104 3 
65 + 1,587 100 329 21 -- -- 
Rural 
All age groups 4,977 100 1,072 22 169 
15-24 1,027 100 Silt 30 58 
25-44 2,060 100 461 22 83 4 
45-64 1,281 100 239 19 -- =~ 
65+ 609 100 62 10 -- -- 
Not stated 
All age groups 1,930 100 382 20 102 5 
15-24 284 100 67 24 a 9 
25-44 598 100 129 22 37 6 
45-64 594 100 107 18 30 5 
65+ 454 100 78 17 -- -- 


(1)Number and proportion do not add to total population figures as these are separate variables. 
Only number and proportion adopting behaviour shown. 


Installed 
security 
hardware(1) 


No. 


4,654 
864 
2,214 
1,086 
490 


3,519 
655 
Ue 
780 
354 


721 
147 
326 
198 

50 


413 
62 
158 
108 
86 


% 


23 
21 
26 
22 
18 


26 
24 
30 
25 
22 


21 
22 
27 
18 
19 


Took 
self-defence 
course(1) 


No. % 
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TABLE 24 
Population 15 Years and Over Who Adopted Specified Defensive Behaviours in 1987 by Age Group 
and Household Income, Canada 


Total 
popuiation Adoption of defensive behaviour 
Age group and Changed Changed Installed Took 
household income activity(1) telephone secruity self-defence 
number(1) hardware(1) course(1) 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. 
(No. in thousands) 
All age groups 
All income groups 20,194 100 5,093 25 981 5 4,654 23 al 3 
< $15,000 2,605 100 663 25 181 7 Siz, 20 39 1 
$15,000 - $29,999 4,165 100 1,062 25 169 4 887 21 110 3 
$30,000 - $39,999 3,279 100 809 25 167 5 769 23 80 2 
$40,000 - $59,999 3,740 100 1,002 27 180 5 963 26 105 ¢ 
$60,000 + OUI 100 689 28 94 4 733 29 90 4 
Don’t know/not stated 3,904 100 867 22 189 5 785 20 146 4 
15-24 
All income groups 4,076 100 1,206 30 261 6 864 21 286 
< $15,000 503 100 150 30 56 11 103 21 -- 
$15,000 - $29,999 758 100 229 30 51 7 165 22 i531 
$30,000 — $39,999 556 100 148 27 36 7 156 28 29 
$40,000 - $59,999 691 100 196 28 50 7 145 21 42 
$60,000 + 472 100 Sz, 33 -- -- 96 20 46 
Don’t know/not stated 1,096 100 326 30 57 5 198 18 97 
25-44 
All income groups 8,505 100 2,354 28 527 6 2,214 26 216 
< $15,000 592 100 192 32 62 10 155 26 -~ 
$15,000 - $29,999 1,776 100 492 28 91 5 408 23 59 3 
$30,000 - $39,999 1,738 100 444 26 108 6 377 22 33 2 
$40,000 - $59,999 2,043 100 597 29 117 6 582 29 SY 3 
$60,000 + 1,239 100 367 30 69 6 414 33 30 2 
Don’t know/not stated leiG 100 262 23 80 u 278 25 30 3 
45+ 
All income groups 7,613 100 1,532 20 193 3 1,576 21 69 
< $15,000 1,510 100 322 21 63 4 259 ile -- 
$15,000 - $29,999 1,631 100 340 21 26 2 315 19 as 
$30,000 - $39,999 985 100 218 22 -- -- 235 24 -- 
$40,000 — $59,999 1,006 100 209 21 — 235 2S -- 
$60,000 + 790 100 165 21 -- oe 223 28 -- 
Don’t know/not stated 1,692 100 278 16 52 3 309 18 -- 


(1)Number and proportion do not add to total population figures as these are separate variables. 
Only number and proportion adopting behaviour shown. 
General Social Survey, 1988 
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CHAPTER 4 


THE VICTIMIZATION EXPERIENCE 


This chapter focuses on the characteristics and consequences of criminal victimization. Three broad 
issues are discussed: 


1. the characteristics of victimization incidents; 
2. the physical and economic consequences of criminal victimization; 


3. the nature of postvictimization decisions regarding the utilization of criminal justice and social 
services. 
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4.1 THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
VICTIMIZATION INCIDENTS 


HIGHLIGHTS 
¢ With the exception of robbery, the majority of victimi- 


zation incidents occurred in or around the victim’s 
residence. 


Nearly two-thirds of violent incidents involved offend- 
ers with whom victims had some degree of familiarity 
prior to the incident; 22% involved family members. 


Almost three-quarters of violent incidents involved of- 
fenders acting alone. 


One-fifth of violent incidents involved the use of a 
weapon by the offender. 


Incidents in which victims were attacked were more 
likely to involve hitting, kicking, slapping or knocking 
victims down than other forms of violent attack. 


METHODS 


Data relating to the social characteristics of victimization 
incidents are based on questions in Section G of the GSS 
3-4 questionnaire. For each incident reported, respon- 
dents were asked a series of detailed questions intended 
to elicit information regarding the nature of the incident 
and the circumstances under which it occurred. 


With respect to the location of incidents, this analysis 
employs a five-category variable derived from the origi- 
nal 16-category item (G8). The item concerning the 
month in which the incident occurred (G2) was collapsed 
to yield data on seasonal variation. The time of day of 
victimization incidents was ascertained through the use 
of a closed-ended item (G3). 


Respondents who were present during the victimization 
incident were asked to characterize the nature of the 
victim-offender relationship. The item employed below 
is derived from three original items which attempted to 
ascertain: (a) whether the victim knew the offender 
(G26, G31) (b) if known, how well the victim knew the 
offender (G27, G32); and (c) if well known, the nature of 
the relationship (G28, G33). The derived variable col- 
lapses this information into three categories: (a) stranger; 
(b) acquaintance; and (c) relative. The derived variable 
includes both single and multiple-offender cases, taking 
the closest relationship in incidents involving multiple 
offenders. 


OF 


The number of offenders involved in the incident was 
determined through the use of a dichotomous item which 
asked respondents if only one person was involved in 
committing the act (G25). 


A dichotomous item was also employed to determine 
whether or not the offender used a weapon, “such as a 
gun or knife or something he/she was using as a weapon, 
such as a rock or a bottle” (G18). 


Respondents who stated that they had been attacked in 
the incident were asked to specify, in dichotomous fash- 
ion, the nature of the attack, i.e. whether or not each of 
several specific types of attack had taken place (G21). 


The data reported in this section are based on incident- 
weighted estimates, appropriate to describing the char- 
acteristics of victimization incidents. 


FINDINGS 
Time and location 


As Table 25 indicates, a substantial proportion of victims 
of personal crimes (12%) could not recall the month in 
which the incident occurred; however those who could 
recall were more likely to list autumn (28%) or summer 
(26%) than winter (17%) or spring (17%). Twelve per 
cent also could not recall the time of day the incident took 
place; however, victims were more likely to state that 
incidents took place between 6:00 p.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
(50%) than during the day time (38%) (Figure T). 


The largest proportion of household victimizations (32%) 
occurred in the summer months; about one-quarter 
occurred in the autumn, 20% in the winter and 15% in 
the spring (Table 25). A relatively large proportion of 
victims were unable to state the time of day the incident 
occurred (16%); of the remainder, 22% of incidents took 
place during the day-time and 62% after dark . 


Table 26 presents data relevant to the location of victimi- 
zations. These aggregate measures indicate quite clearly 
that the environment that presents the greatest risk of 
victimization is the victim’s own residence. Forty per 
cent of violent incidents and 35% of total personal 
incidents were reported to have occurred in or around 
the victim’s home. The difference in these figures is 
attributable to the lower likelihood of occurrence in the 
home of crimes of personal theft (28% of personal theft 
incidents). An important exception to this general pat- 
tern involves robbery incidents which were more likely to 
occur in public places (42%) than at home (32%). 
Assault was twice as likely to occur in a commercial 


Figure T 


Proportion of Incidents by Time of Occurence and Type of Victimization, 


Canada, 1987 


% 
80 


Day total (1) 


08:00-12:00 12:00-18:00 


62 


Night total (1) 


Yj, Personal 
| _] Household 


18:00-24:00 


(1) Totals include small percentages of total incidents for which 
it was possible to state whether it was day or night but not to 
state a precise time. For another 12% of personal and 16% of 
household incidents, no time period could be specified. 


setting such as an office building or factory (18%) than in 
a restaurant or bar (9%) or a residence other than the 
victim’s (9%). Personal theft was most likely to occur in 
a commercial setting (40%). 


Table 26 also presents findings relating to the reported 
locations of household victimization incidents. The vast 
majority (70%) of such incidents, not surprisingly, are 
reported to have occurred at the victim’s home. 


There are, however, two exceptions to this pattern. 
Approximately one-half (54%) of motor vehicle thefts 
occurred in the vicinity of the victim’s residence with a 
further 40% reported to have occurred in a public place. 
An identical locational distribution of incidents is ob- 
tained in the case of vandalism, the majority of which 
involve damage to vehicles. 


Victim-Offender Relationship 


Text Table H describes the relationship between of- 
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fender and victim for violent incidents. Nearly two-thirds 
of these incidents involved offenders with whom victims 
reported some degree of familiarity: 41% involved an 
acquaintance and a further 22% involved a relative. 
Three out of ten (30%) of the violent incidents involved 
offenders who were described by victims as strangers. In 
the remaining 7% of incidents victims either were not 
able to provide such a description or the information 
available was incomplete. 


A comparison of robbery and assault incidents with 
respect to victim-offender relationships is instructive. 
Clearly, robbery is much more likely than assault to 
involve an offender who is a stranger while assaults are 
more likely than robberies to involve offenders and 
victims who were related to, or acquainted with, one 
other. 


Number Of Offenders 


Text Table H also indicates that violent incidents are 


TEXT TABLE H. 


Proportion of Violent Incidents by Various Characteristics of the Incident, Canada, 1987 
Seen ate TTF SS 2) SIE TEs a ory yor foOLis5OL 


Total 
violent 


Sexual 
assault 


EES 


Total 100 
Stranger 30 
Acquaintance 41 
Relative 22 
Not applicable /Not stated if 
Single offender! 73 
Weapon present! 20 
Physically attacked" 65 


Raped, molested/ attempt! 2 - 


Shot, knifed/ hit with object 
in hand'2 - 


Hit, kicked, slapped, knocked 
down! 2 67 


Grabbed, held, tripped, jumped, 
pushed!:2 42 


Robbery/ 
attempt Assault 
per cent 

100 100 

45 27 

33 43 

= 22 

= 8 

68 73 

28 19 

74 62 

65 69 

54 40 


(1) Proportion “yes” only. 
(2) Expressed as proportion of those physically attacked. 


much more likely to involve single than multiple offend- 
ers. For the aggregated category of violent incidents, 
73% involved a single offender. There is, once again, a 
difference between assault and robbery incidents: rob- 
bery incidents are less likely than assault incidents to 
involve a single offender (68% of robberies compared to 
73% of assaults). 


Weapon Use 


Overall, violent incidents were unlikely to involve the use 
of a weapon by the offender. Text Table H indicates that 
a weapon was present in 20% of total violent incidents, 
28% of robberies and 19% of assaults. A weapon may 
include a gun, knife or something that the offender was 
using as a weapon such as a rock or a bottle. 


Type Of Attack 


In approximately two-thirds (1,092,000 incidents) of the 
violent incidents, victims were directly attacked by of- 
fenders. Victims who reported being attacked during the 
incident were asked to describe the nature of the attack 
(Text Table H). The absence of a weapon from most 
victimization incidents may be seen to have important 
implications for the types of attacks that victims experi- 
ence. 


Attack incidents were most likely to involve victims being 
hit, kicked, slapped or knocked down. This is descriptive 
of 67% of the total number of violent incidents that 
involved an attack, and is the type of violence most likely 
to occur in both robbery and assault victimizations. 


A somewhat smaller proportion of incidents (42%) in- 
volved grabbing, holding, tripping, jumping or pushing. 
Robbery incidents were more likely than assault inci- 
dents to involve these forms of attack (54% as compared 
to 40%). 


DISCUSSION 


That large numbers of victimization incidents occur in or 
around the homes of victims is consistent with the find- 
ings of previous research'*. The prevalence of the 
victim’s home as the setting for victimization incidents 
varies by offence type; in addition to 70% of household 
incidents, 41% of assaults and 32% of robberies oc- 
curred there. The general pattern is sufficiently consis- 
tent to suggest that the solution to crime problems is not 
to be achieved simply through the confinement of activi- 
ties to the home or the refusal to venture forth into what 
are popularly perceived to be “high risk” settings”. 


The significance of the home and immediate vicinity as a 
location for victimization incidents is reflected in the 
data relating to victim-offender relationships. The GSS 
findings suggest that the majority of violent victimiza- 
tions involved offenders known to the victims. Previous 
investigators report that crimes committed at home are 
generally more likely to involve offenders who are ac- 
quaintances or relatives of the victim. Also consistent 
with previous studies is the finding that the relational 
distance between offender and victim varies with offence 
type; 45% of robberies but only 27% of assaults involved 
strangers!”, 


The findings relating to the likelihood that violent vic- 
timization incidents will involve a single offender and 
that they will not involve the use of a weapon are also 
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borne out by existing research. 


That weapons are typically absent implies that victims 
who are attacked in victimization incidents are more 
likely to be hit, kicked, grabbed or pushed, than to be 
shot, knifed or hit with an object held in the hand. 


With respect to the violent incidents uncovered by the 
General Social Survey, it is possible to summarize the 
relevant data in terms of the scenarios typical of such 
incidents. Both robberies and assaults most frequently 
involve offenders who are acquaintances or strangers 
and who act alone and without weapons; when direct 
attacks occur, they are likely to involve the use of strong 
arm tactics. 


oD 


NOTES 

1. Timrots,A.D.and M.R. Rand. 1987. Violent Crime 3. Solicitor General Canada. 1985. Canadian Urban 
by Strangers and Non-strangers. Washington D.C.: Victimization Survey Bulletin 4: Female Victims of 
Bureau of Justice Statistics. Crime. Ottawa: Programs Branch/Research and 


Statistics Group. 
2. Solicitor General Canada. 1984b. Canadian Urban 


Victimization Survey Bulletin 3: Crime Prevention: 4. Solicitor General Canada. 1984a. Canadian Urban 
Awareness and Practice. Ottawa: Programs Branch/ Victimization Survey Bulletin 2: Reported and Un- 
Research and Statistics Group. reported Crimes. Ottawa: Programs Branch/Re- 


search and Statistics Group. 
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TABLE 25 
Number of Criminal Victimizations by Season of Occurrence and Type of Incident, Canada, 1987 


Total 
incidents Season of occurrence 
Type of incident Summer Autumn Winter Spring Don’t know 
(June, July, (Sept., Oct., (Dec., Jan., (March, April, not stated 
Aug.) Nov.) Feb.) May) 
No % No % No % No % No % No % 
(No. in thousands) 
All incidents 5,356 100 1,470 27 1,394 26 952 18 850 16 690 13 
Total personal 2,883 100 737 26 807 28 480 il2 502 17 356 12 
Theft personal prop./attempt 1,197 100 353 29 340 28 218 18 192 16 94 8 
Total violent 1,685 100 384 23 467 28 262 16 311 18 262 16 
Sexual assault -- -- —— cee -- = SS -- -- == -- -- 
Robbery/attempt 265 100 65 25 66 25 —- -- -- -- -- -- 
Assault 1,381 100 301 22 384 28 209 15 252 18 234 17 
Total household 2,114 100 681 32 552 26 420 20 320 us 141 7 
Break and enter/attempt 532 100 149 28 135 25 112 21 98 18 -- -- 
Motor vehicle theft/attempt 496 100 151 30 139 28 109 22 72 is -- -- 
Theft household prop./attempt 469 100 188 40 102 22 75 16 73 16 -- -- 
Vandalism 617 100 193 31 175 28 124 20 76 12 -- -- 
Unclassifiable 360 100 - - -- -- -- -- -- -- 193 54 
General Social Survey, 1988 
TABLE 26 


Number of Criminal Victimizations by Location and Type of Incident, Canada, 1987 


Total 
incidents Location of incident 
Type of incident Private residence Public Restaurant Other Not stated 
place/other /bar commercial 
Total Own home Other 
residence 


No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(No. in thousands) 


All incidents 5,356 100 Pathetey bs 2,590 48 165 3 1,272 24 223 4 878 16 228 4 
Total personal 2,883 100 W174 = 41 10205535 155 5 688 24 210 7 UES 2 -- = 
Theft personal prop./attempt 1,197 100 358 30 339 28 -—- - 272 23 74 6 473 40 -—-  -- 
Total violent 1,685 100 816 48 680 40 136 8 41 Geee5 136 8 303 18 --  -- 
Sexual assault SS = —- — —_- -—- — == == -—- - — -— = 
Robbery/attempt 265 100 S7So 85 32 -—_- - 110 42 -—_- - -—- —- —_- = 
Assault 1,381 100 693 50 S744 122 9 295 21 129 9 202 8 — = 
Total household 2,114 100 1,496 71 1,490 70 -—- SiSee 24 -—- 70 3 -— 
Break and enter/attempt 532 100 532 100 532 100 -—- —_—- —- -— = -— = -- -- 
Motor vehicle theft/attempt 496 100 268 54 266 54 —- 201 40 -—- -—- = -- = 
Theft household prop./attempt 469 100 361 77 359 77 -—- TAY 18 -—- -- = - - 
Vandalism 617 100 334 54 332 54 -—- 244 40 -— -—-  -- -- -- 
Unclassifiable 360 100 84 23 80 22 -—- - 7A0) 48) —_- - -—- 171 48 


General Social Survey, 1988 


4.2 THE CONSEQUENCES OF 
VICTIMIZATION 
HIGHLIGHTS 


¢ The most common targets for vandalism are motor 
vehicles. 


® 


Incidents in which theft occurred were most likely to 
involve the loss of personal property and cash. 


¢ In 86% of the incidents involving theft, victims indi- 
cated that none of the stolen property had been recov- 
ered by the time of the survey. 


In total, the economic costs of criminal incidents ex- 
ceeded one billion dollars in 1987. 


¢ Only a small number of victimization incidents caused 
victims to experience difficulties in carrying out their 
daily activities. 


Although many violent victimizations resulted in in- 
jury to the victim, few victims sought medical assis- 
tance. 


METHODS 


Items relating to the economic and physical consequences _ 


of victimization incidents are found in Section G of the 
GSS 3-4 questionnaire. 


Information about the damage incurred in victimization 
incidents is derived from a series of questions that asked 
respondents whether or not damage had been done to 
each of several specific types of property (G43, G44). 


A similar procedure was employed in order to determine 
the nature of objects stolen in incidents involving theft. 
In this case, respondents were asked whether each of 16 
specific types of property had been taken by the offender(s) 
(G41, G42). 


Information about the recovery of stolen property was 
ascertained from an item that asked whether or not any 
of the stolen money and/or property had been returned 
(not counting anything received from insurance). Those 
who indicated that property had been recovered were 
subsequently asked if all the stolen property had been 
returned (G39). 


For purposes of the following analysis, economic cost 
resulting from the incident is estimated through the use 
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of a six-category derived variable that quantifies respon- 
dents’ estimates of the financial losses associated with 
the theft and damage that occurred in the incident (G38, 
G45). 


As one indicator of possible physical effects of victimiza- 
tion, victims were asked if they found it difficult or 
impossible to carry out their main activities as a result of 
the incident under consideration (G51). Responses to 
the item were coded into three categories. Because of 
the small number of cases for which impairment of two 
days or more was reported, responses for purposes of 
this discussion are collapsed into two groupings -two or 
three days, and four or more days. 


With respect to incidents which involved physical attack, 
respondents were asked if they had received medical 
attention at a hospital. If they had, they were subse- 
quently asked about the length of their stay (G22). 
Victims who did not visit a hospital (but who had re- 
ported being attacked in the incident) were also asked if 
they had received medical attention from a doctor or a 
nurse (G23). 


Finally, for incidents involving attack, victims were asked 
whether or not they found it necessary, as a result of the 
incident, to stay in bed for all or most of a day; if the reply 
was affirmative, they were then asked about the number 
of days they had stayed in bed (G24). Because there were 
too few cases to allow precise estimates of the number of 
days, the analysis reported below employs a dichoto- 
mized measure which distinguishes between those who 
reported that they were and those who reported that they 
were not confined to bed. 


All data discussed in this section employ incident- weighted 
estimates. 


FINDINGS 
Economic Consequences 


Twenty-eight per cent (1,503,000) of the total incidents 
involved property damage. Victims who reported inci- 
dents which resulted in damage to property were asked 
to describe the nature of the damage. The distribution of 
responses to this question are shown in Figure U. The 
data suggest that, of those incidents involving property 
damage, relatively small numbers of incidents involved 
damage to respondents’ personal property (10%) and 
household property (13%). Damage to dwellings or 
other buildings was more common (24%) while damage 
to motor vehicles or motor vehicle parts accounted for 
over one-half of the total (54%). 


Figure U 


Proportion of Incidents Involving Damage(1) by Type of Property Damaged, 


Canada, 1987 


% 
60 


Motor vehicle/ Dwelling or 
part of a other 
motor vehicle building 


Household property 


Personal ~ 
property 


(1) Twenty-eight per cent (1,503,000) of all incidents involved some property damage. 


In a similar fashion, for the 44% (2,354,000) of the total 
incidents which involved theft, victims were asked to 
describe the nature of the objects stolen. Figure V 
indicates that, overall, victims were most likely to report 
the theft of personal property other than a wallet, purse, 
clothing or jewellery (25%) and cash (21%). Sixteen per 
cent of these incidents resulted in the loss of clothing or 
jewellery and 16% involved the theft of motor vehicle 
parts. The data show that cash was likely to be stolen in 
34% of the personal thefts and in 29% of the break and 
enter incidents that involved theft. Clothing and jewel- 
lery were proportionately more likely to be taken in 
relative terms in break and entry incidents than in per- 
sonal theft incidents (data not shown). 


Table 27 shows that the likelihood of recovery of stolen 
merchandise (exclusive of insurance payments) is rather 
slight. With respect to 86% of the incidents involving 
theft (2,354,000 incidents), victims indicated that nothing 
had been recovered. In 7% of these incidents, all of the 
stolen property had been recovered and a further 7% 
resulted in partial recovery. The data indicate that 
recovery was low for all types of theft incidents. 


In total, the economic costs resulting from theft and 
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damage exceeded one billion dollars in 1987 (Table 28). 
Two-thirds (64%) of all incidents and 93% of property 
victimizations resulted in financial loss to victims. With 
respect to degree of loss, approximately one-third of all 
incidents (32%) and one-half (47%) of the property 
incidents resulted in losses of under $200; only 8% of the 
total and 12% of property incidents resulted in losses of 
$1,000 or more. 


Physical Consequences 


Victims were asked whether or not, as a result of their 
victimization experience, they found it difficult or impos- 
sible to carry out their main activities for all or most ofa 
day. Table 29 provides responses to this question for all 
incidents and separately for incidents involving male and 
female victims. For the vast majority of incidents (79%), 
victims reported that they experienced no difficulty in 
carrying out their main activities. When impairment was 
reported, it was equally likely to be for one day or less 
(7%) as to be for more than one day (7%). The table also 
indicates that there are differences in reported level of 
impairment bysex of victim. Incidents involving females 
were twice as likely as incidents involving males to result 
in some degree of main activity impairment. At each 
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Figure V 
Proportion of Incidents Involving Property Stolen(1) by Type of Property Stolen, 
Canada, 1987 


Any other personal property <— 


i) ee Other personal property 


Any motor Personal property of someone else 7 
vehicle /part-<———————_ Part of motor vehicle { 
(19%) (2) Electronic equipment 


Any household Household articles (tools etc.) | 


property (32%) (2) Bicycle § 


Other household property 7 


(1) Forty-four per cent (2,354,000) of all incidents involved some property loss. 
(2) Includes as well some categories too small to list individually. 
(3) Figures do not add to 100% since more than one response was permitted for each incident. 


General Social Survey, 1988 


level for which reliable estimates can be made, females 
were approximately twice as likely as males to indicate 
activity limitations. Ten per cent of males compared to 
19% of females indicated that, as a result of the incident, 
they had trouble carrying out their main activities. The 
data suggest only slight variation across age groups in the 
proportion reporting limitations of one day or more. 
With respect to violent incidents, 11% resulted in limita- 
tions lasting one day or less and 10% result in impair- 
ment of two days or more (Table 30). 


Victims who had been attacked were asked whether or 
not they found it necessary to stay in bed all or part of a 


TEXT TABLE | 


day. The distribution of responses to this item is found 
in Text Table I. Only 10% of violent incidents involving 
an attack resulted in victims staying in bed while the 
majority did not produce this consequence. 


Victims involved in incidents in which they were attacked 
were asked about the type of medical attention they 
received. The details are presented in Text Table J. 
Overall, 165,000 (15%) of all incidents involving an 
attack resulted in medical attention. Of these, 126,000 
incidents resulted in the victim visiting a hospital, but for 
the vast majority of these, this was on an out-patient 
basis. 


Number of Violent Victimizations by Stayed in Bed All or Part of a Day as a Result of Incident by Type of Violent Incident, Canada, 1987 


Attacked 
Type of violent Did not stay 
incident Total Total Stayed in bed in bed Not stated Not attacked Not stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(No. in thousands) 
Total Violent 1,685 100 1,092 . 65 104 6 958 57 -- 591 35 
Sexual Assault -- - - - - - - - - - 
Robbery/Attempt 265 100 196 74 - - age) 65 - = 69 26 
Assault 1,381 100 856 62 65 5 762 #459 - = 522 38 
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TEXT TABLE J: 
Number and Proportion of Incidents Involving Attack by Medical Attention Received by Type of Violent Incident, Canada, 1987 


Received medical attention 


Type of At hospital 
violent Did not 
incident In- Out- receive 
Total patient patient Not Not at medical Don’t Know 
attacks Total Total care care stated Hospital attention not stated 
No % No % No % No % No % No % No % No % No % 
Total violent 1,092 100 ie IS WAlsy os Hie A@ - = -- -- 891 82 - = 
Sexual 
assault - = - = - = - = - = <= -- -- - = - = 
Robbery/ 
attempt 196 100 oo - = - = - oo - = -- - 149 76 - 
Assault 856 100 uaiee ale 81 9 os 7 6ueee9 - -- -- 714 83 oe 
DISCUSSION attributable to victimization and allows no assessment of 


Twenty-eight per cent of the total number of incidents 
involved damage to property and 44% involved theft of 
property. Damage was most likely to be directed toward 
motor vehicles and motor vehicle parts while cash and 
“other personal property” were the most common items 
stolen. By the time of the interview, property stolen in 
only 6% of the incidents had been recovered. 


In total, the economic costs of all incidents exceeded one 
billion dollars. The modal category of economic loss 
from theft and vandalism was under $100 and 65% of 
incidents with loss involved losses of under $400; ap- 
proximately one incident in eight resulted in losses in 
excess of $1,000. 


It is likely of course that the level of economic loss 
reported here underestimates the financial hardship that 
victimization might impose’. Even small losses might 
prove problematic for those in society who are financially 
disadvantaged or who are dependent upon fixed in- 
comes. In addition, the measure of financial impact 
employed in this analysis addresses only the direct losses 


the various long-term costs that victimization might 
present? 


The findings presented above indicate that, in general, 
victimization incidents did not result in difficulties con- 
ducting daily activities. Moreover, even with respect to 
incidents involving physical attack, relatively few victims 
sought medical assistance or found it necessary to re- 
main in bed. The general finding that the physical 
consequences of victimization tend not to be severe is 
consistent with earlier research*>. However, as in the 
case of the economic effects of victimization, this general 
trend in the data should not obscure our awareness of the 
ways in which the physical effects of victimization may be 
particularly troublesome for some segments of the popu- 
lation. In particular, earlier research has shown that 
females victimized by sexual and non- sexual assault may 
suffer especially severe physical and emotional conse- 
quences®. Indeed, the findings from this analysis indicate 
that incidents which victimize women are more likely 
than those which victimize men to result in some impair- 
ment of the performance of main activity. 
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TABLE 27 
Number of Criminal Victimizations by Recovery Status of Stolen Property and Type of Incident, 
Canada, 1987 


Total Nothing Don't know/ 
incidents stolen Property stolen not stated 
Type of incident Total Nothing Some or all recovered Don't know/ 
recovered not stated 
Total Stolen Stolen an Stolen 
and all partially and not 


recovered recovered stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(No. in thousands) 


All incidents 5,356 100 2,752 51 2,354 44 2,016 38 336 6 163 3 168 3 == 55 =] 65 250 +5 


Total personal 2,883 100 1,638 57 1,197 42 1007 5355 190nea7, 82 3 105 4 == == =m -—= —- 


Theft personal 
prop./attempt 1,197 100 90 8 £1,107 92 936 78 170 14 5a 6 92 8 -—- -- -- -- -- -— 


Total violent 1,685 100 1,548 92 S05 TAY el -— -—- -- -— -- -—- -- -- -- -- -- 
Sexual assault —_- - -—- -- -—- -- -- -- -—- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Robbery/attempt 265 100 171 65 90 34 Til 2 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 


Assault 1,381 100 1,336 97 -—- -— —--- —-=— a ee -_ ae 


Total household 2,114 100 948 45 1,153 55 1,006 48 145 7 79. 4 64 3 aS Ss SS oS —— 


Break and 
enter/attempt 532 100 232 44 294 55 254 48 —_- —_- -— = -—- -- -- -- -- -- 


Motor vehicle 


theft/attempt 496 100 91 18 404 81 350 71 -—- -- -- -- -—- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Theft household 

prop./attempt 469 100 -—- -- 453 97 400 85 -—- -- -- -- -—- -- -—- -- -- -- -- -- 
Vandalism 617 100 611 99 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Unclassifiable 360 100 166 46 -—- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -—- -- -- -- 189 53 


General Social Survey, 1988 
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TABLE 28 
Number of Criminal Victimizations by Economic Costs and Type of Incident, Canada, 1987 


Nothing 
Total stolen or Don't know/ 
incidents damaged Economic costs not stated 
Type of incident 
Total Lessthan $100-199 $200-399 $400-999 $1,000o0r Don’t Know/ 
$100 more not stated 


No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(No. in thousands) 


All incidents 5,356 100 1,721 32 3,426 64 1,252 23 459 9 533 10 465 9 411 8 306 6 208 4 


Total personal 2,883 100 1,395 48 1,467 51 658 23 Pails) Tf 2O0She 7 179 6 100° 3 Wal2e <4 -— = 
Theft personal 
prop./ attempt 1,197 100 a}s) ey rich) ef) 543 45 181 15 154 13 116 10 SAN. -- -- a 
Total violent 1,685 100 1,330 79 335 20 Wis 7 aS oss =p os 64 4 oe APES fate: Se 
Sexual assault -—- -—- -- -- -- -- -- -—- — -— —- as a S43 a ae 
Robbery/attempt 265 100 133 50 ASSO -- -—- -— -- ——— Se == ae = Hoey de 


Assault 1,381 100 1,166 84 194 14 AY & -—- = —_- -- -- -- -- -- -- -—- = 


Total household 2,114 100 159 8 1,955 92 §91 28 244 12 330 16 Zoom lS Sits 194 9 -- - 
Break and 

enter/attempt 532 100 1OSme20 428 80 96 18 —— == = oe a2 ee 146 27 == = SS 
Motor vehicle 

theft/attempt 496 100 —_- - 452 91 143 29 -- -- 70 14 re NS) 92 18 -— —-- = 


Theft household 


prop./attempt 469 100 -—- - 458 98 174 37 SA 7, 98 21 -- -- -—- -- -—- -- -—- = 
Vandalism 617 100 -— -- Gly, eee 179 29 80 13 121 20 98 16 -- -- 93S -—- == 
Property 


victimizations(1) 3,311 100 224 7 £3,087 93 1,134 34 425 13 484 15 400 12 395 12 2507 78 a 


Unclassifiable 360 100 168 47 -- — — fh ae eco (berate co So ttle oe SSaen 2 


(1)Includes theft of personal property and household victimizations. 


General Social Survey, 1988 


TABLE 29 
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Number of Criminal Victimizations by Difficulty Carrying Out Main Activity, Sex and Age Group, 


Canada, 1987 


Total 
incidents 
Sex and age group 
No. % 

Both sexes 

Allage groups 5,356 100 

15-24 1,940 100 

25-44 2,609 100 

45-64 626 100 

65+ 181 100 
Males 

Allage groups 2,753 100 

15-24 1,083 100 

25-44 1,256 100 

45 - 64 317 100 

65 + 97 100 
Females 

Allage groups 2,603 100 

15-24 857 100 

25-44 1,354 100 

45-64 309 100 

65+ 84 100 
TABLE 30 


No difficulty 
No. % 
4,256 79 
1,474 76 
2,089 80 

534 85 
159 88 
2,319 84 
891 82 
1,072 85 
267 84 
90 92 
1,937 74 
583 68 
1,017 75 
267 86 
70 83 


Difficulty 
One day Two or three 
days 
No. % No. % 


(No. in thousands) 


398 7 219 4 
131 7 80 4 
212 8 123 5 
151 5 69 3 

70 6 a 
247 9 150 6 

82 10 ea bea 
142 10 84 6 


Don’t know/ 
not stated 
Four days Not stated 
or more 
No. % No. % No. % 
158 33 -—_- -- 318 6 
-— = -- -- 2041 
80 3 -— 101 4 
-- -- -—- -- 157 6 
-—- -- -—_- - 105 = 10 
104 4 -- -- 161 6 
-- = - = 99 7 t2 


General Social Survey, 1988 


Number of Criminal Victimizations by Difficulty Carrying Out Main Activity and Type of Incident, 


Canada, 1987 


Type of incident 


All incidents 
Total personal 
Theft personal prop./attempt 
Total violent 
Sexual assault 
Robbery/attempt 
Assault 
Total household 
Break and enter/attempt 
Motor vehicle theft/attempt 
Theft household prop./attempt 
Vandalism 
Unclassifiable 


Total 


incidents 


100 


100 
100 


100 


No difficulty 
No. % 
4,256 79 
2,281 79 
1,068 89 
1,213 72 
198 75 
1,000 72 
1,823 86 
425 80 
426 86 
423 90 
548 89 
153 42 


Don't know/ 
Difficulty not stated 
Total One day Twoorthree Fourdays Not stated 
days or more 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(No. in thousands) 
782 15 398 7 219 4 158 3 -—- -- 318 6 
481 17 253 9 129 4 94 3 -—- -- 120 4 
2/7 73 6 -- -- -- -- -—- -- -—- = 
304 721 180 11 88 5 80 5 -—- -- 118 i 
6/25 -—- - -- -- -—- -- -- -- - - 
262 19 149 11 a a a a 118 «9 
307413 137996 88 4 ee ea a 
106 20 ee Se ee = Se 
67 14 — eo se aoe atone. 
69 11 -—- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
-—- — -—- -- -—- -—- a -- -- 188 52 


General Social Survey, 1988 


4.3 THE UTILIZATION OF CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


HIGHLIGHTS 
¢ Overall, 40% of the victimization incidents revealed by 


the General Social Survey were brought to the atten- 
tion of the police. 


Incidents involving older victims were more likely to 
be brought to the attention of the police than incidents 
involving younger victims. 


¢ When the police did gain knowledge of crime inci- 
dents, they were most likely to do so as a result of 
action taken by the victim. 


Stopping the incident or preventing its recurrence, and 
catching and punishing the offender, were most fre- 
quently cited as reasons for reporting incidents to the 
police. 


¢ Females were considerably more likely than males to 
cite protection as a reason for reporting crime inci- 
dents to the police. 


¢ The major reasons for not reporting incidents to the 
police involved perceptions that the event was too 
minor and that there was nothing the police could do. 


e The vast majority of victimization incidents did not 
result in attempts on the part of victims to obtain com- 
pensation either through the courts or from insurance 
companies. 


In only 5% of victimization incidents did victims con- 
tact a victim support agency for advice or assistance. 


Those who had knowledge of such agencies but did not 
contact them failed to do so because they viewed the 
action as unnecessary. 


METHODS 


Questions relating to agencies and services contacted in 
the aftermath of victimization incidents are contained in 
Section G of the GSS 3-4 questionnaire. 


Several questions concerned the reporting of criminal 
victimization incidents to the police. For each incident, 
victims were asked to indicate whether or not the police 
found out about it (G52) and whether they learned of the 
incident as a result of action taken by the respondent or 
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“in some other way” (G53). 


Victims who reported the incident to the police were 
asked whether any or all of four reasons were relevant to 
the decision to do so (G54). In a similar manner, for 
incidents about which the police did not gain knowledge, 
respondents were asked to specify the relevance to their 
own decision of each of six reasons for not reporting(G56). 


Respondents were also asked to indicate if they had 
attempted to obtain compensation either through an 
insurance company or through a civil or criminal court. 
Those who did make efforts to obtain compensation 
were subsequently asked whether or not they had been 
successful or whether the matter was unresolved at the 
time of the survey (G48). 


Finally, with respect to each incident, respondents were 
asked if they had sought advice or assistance from a 
victim assistance agency or organization (G57). Those 
who did not contact such an agency were asked whether 
they knew of any such agency in the local area (G58). If 
they were aware of such an agency but had not sought 
compensation, they were asked whether any of four 
reasons were relevant to their failure to do so (G59). 


As with other sections of this chapter, the following 
discussion is based on the analysis of incident-weighted 
items. 


FINDINGS 
Reporting Crimes to the Police 


Victims were asked whether the police found out about 
the victimization incidents in which they were involved. 
Table 31 provides data relevant to this item. Overall, the 
police found out about 40% of the total incidents, 33% of 
personal incidents and 54% of household incidents. The 
police were most likely to find out about incidents of 
break and enter (70%) and motor vehicle theft (57%), 
and least likely to find out about assault (30%) and 
robbery (32%). 


Table 31 also indicates the manner in which police 
knowledge of personal victimization incidents varies 
with the age of victims. While only 20% of the personal 
incidents involving victims between the ages of 15 and 24 
were reported to the police, 54% of those involving 
victims between the age of 45 and 64 were reported. 
There is, however, little variation by sex. The data 
indicate that incidents involving male victims and inci- 
dents involving female victims were about equally likely 
to come to the attention of the police (data not shown). 


When the police did find out about victimization inci- 
dents, they were most likely to do so as a result of action 
taken by the victim. In about three-quarters of the 
incidents in which the police found out, victims were 
responsible for bringing the incident to the attention of 
the police. The police were more likely to learn in “some 
other way” about violent incidents (33% of reported) 
than about total personal (26%) or household incidents 
(21%). “Some other way” may include reports by a 
neighbour, bystander or other household member, or 
detection by the police. 


For those incidents which came to the attention of the 
police as a result of action taken by victims, respondents 
were asked to specify the reason for making the report. 
Data presented in Table 32 indicate that, in general, the 
desire to “stop the incident or prevent a recurrence” and 
to “catch and punish the offender” were given as leading 
reasons (77% and 80%, respectively). A need to “receive 
protection” or to “file a report” for the purpose of 
claiming insurance or compensation were less frequently 
cited as reasons for reporting; however, the latter factor 
assumes somewhat greater importance in the case of 
household crimes and in particular in the case of motor 
vehicle theft (67%) and vandalism (59%). Receiving 
protection is prominent as a reason for reporting to the 
police in 71% of the incidents involving assault and 57% 
of break and enter incidents. 


Sex differences in reasons for reporting victimization 
incidents to the police are also described in Table 32. 
Females were more likely than males to report incidents 
in order to stop or prevent their recurrence (82% vs 
72%) and because of a need to receive protection (55% 
vs 33%)). Incidents involving males, on the other hand, 
were more likely than those involving females to be 
reported because of a need on the part of the victim to file 
an insurance or compensation claim (48% vs 35%) and 
the desire to catch and punish the offender (81% vs 
78%). 


For incidents which did not come to the attention of the 
police, respondents were asked about their reasons for 
not reporting. The relevant data are presented in Table 
33. The reasons most frequently given for not reporting 
are related to perceptions that the incident was “too 
minor” (70%) and that “the police could not do anything 
about it” (60%). A view of the event as a personal matter 
(38%) or a desire on the part of victims not to become 
involved with the police or the courts (35%) were cited 
with roughly equal frequency. Overall, the fear of 
revenge appears to have been a rather minor factor in 
deciding not to report the incident (10%) except in the 
case of assault (21%). Victims of assault were also more 
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likely than others to view the incident as a personal 
matter (69%) and to wish to avoid involvement with the 
criminal justice system (60%). The fact that nothing was 
taken was cited as a reason for not reporting in 27% of 
cases overall, but roughly half of robbery (56%) and 
break and enter incidents (47%). 


This same table presents data relating to sex differences 
in reasons for not reporting incidents. Men were more 
likely than women to state that “nothing was taken”, that 
“the police could not do anything” and that the event was 
“too minor” as reasons for not reporting. The items 
relating to the perception of the event as a personal 
matter or the desire not to get involved with the police or 
the courts do not evidence strong differences by thesex of 
victims. Fear of revenge was cited as a reason for non- 
reporting by 4% of men, 17% of women and 38% of 
female victims of violence. 


Compensation 


Victims were asked about their attempts to achieve 
financial compensation either from insurance compa- 
nies or through the civil or criminal court systems. 
Tables 34 and 35 indicate that the vast majority of 
victimization incidents did not result in attempts to 
achieve compensation. Attempts were made to seek 
redress through the court systems in 1% of incidents and 
through insurance in 16% of incidents. Victims did 
successfully claim compensation from insurance compa- 
nies in 12% of incidents. 


Finally, Table 35 presents data concerning the relation- 
ship between the seeking of compensation and the house- 
hold income of individuals involved in victimization inci- 
dents. With respect to the insurance item, the tendency 
to seek compensation increases with income: those in the 
highest income category are about twice as likely as those 
in the lowest category to take such action. With respect 
to seeking compensation through civil or criminal court, 
however, it is not possible to make reliable estimates. 


Victim Assistance 


Respondents were asked whether they had sought advice 
or assistance from agencies that provide victim assis- 
tance. Table 36 indicates that only a small number of 
incidents (5%) resulted in victims seeking such assis- 
tance. Victims of personal crimes were more likely (7%) 
than victims of household crime (3%)to seek assistance 
of this type. 


Victims who did not contact a victim assistance agency 
were asked if they had knowledge of the existence of such 


an organization in the local area. About one in three 
(31%) of these victims claimed to know about such an 
agency; victims of personal crimes were more likely to 
know of their existence (35%) than were victims of 
household crimes (27%). 


Victims who reported knowledge of a victim support 
agency but had not contacted such an agency were asked 
about the reasons for their failure to do so. Table 36 
indicates that, in 58% of these cases, victims suggested 
that the action was “not necessary”; another 31% felt 
that the effort would not be worth the trouble. 


DISCUSSION 


General Social Survey data reviewed in this chapter 
indicate that, overall, only 40% of the offences described 
by respondents were brought to the attention of the 
police. The estimate is similar to those provided by the 
Canadian Urban Victimization Survey and the Ameri- 
can National Crime Survey'*. Moreover, there is evi- 
dence of considerable variation across offence types. 
Household offences stand a better chance of being re- 
ported to the police than the more serious violent of- 
fences. In fact, robbery and assault each had a lower 
likelihood of being brought to the attention of the police 
than did vandalism, the least serious in the hierarchy of 
offences. 


Earlier research tended to view the failure of citizens to 
report crime to the police as inherently problematic and 
suggestive of the low regard in which the criminal justice 
system was held by many in society. More recent analy- 
ses, however, interpret public reporting decisions in 
utilitarian terms**, Thus, it is argued that crime victims 
view the costs and benefits of reporting and decide to 
notify the police if there are practical reasons for doing 
so. From this perspective, victims may be seen to 
perform a useful screening function, in some cases, by 
not reporting what they define as minor offences with 
minimal loss or consequences. 


The findings of the GSS are consistent with this utilitar- 
ian emphasis. In general, victims reported crimes in 
order to apprehend the offender or to stop the incident 
or prevent its recurrence; they reported crimes against 
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their households in order to file a report to claim insur- 
ance or compensation. While males and females were 
equally likely to express a desire to apprehend the of- 
fender, the reporting of incidents involving females was 
more frequently prompted by the need to receive protec- 
tion or to stop the incident. 


Incidents were unlikely to be reported when victims 
viewed them as too minor, as personal matters or as 
incidents about which the police could do little. It is 
worth noting, however, that fear of revenge was cited as 
a factor for non-reporting in 38% of the violent incidents 
involving female victims. In a more detailed analysisof 
this issue, the Canadian Urban Victimization Survey 
revealed that the fear of revenge was a significant reason 
for non-reporting in sexual assaults and domestic as- 
saults involving women’. 


Other findings related to the relatively higher rates of 
reporting by older victims, and the general tendency for 
the police to learn about victimization incidents as a 
result of action taken by the victim, are also consistent 
with the CUVS®. 


Data concerning the reasons why so few victims sought 
compensation either through courts or insurance com- 
panies and why so few contacted victim support agencies 
may suggest themes similar to those relating to the 
reporting or non-reporting of crimes to the police. The 
finding that only a small proportion of incidents resulted 
in attempts to achieve compensation either from courts 
or insurance companies suggests a need for more de- 
tailed analyses of the barriers (perceived or actual) 
which discourage such efforts. 


In the case of victim support agencies, victims involved in 
only 5% of the incidents indicated that they had con- 
tacted such an agency for advice or assistance. Victims 
who indicated knowledge of such an agency but who 
failed to contact that agency in response to the victimiza- 
tion incident provided reasons similar to those offered by 
victims who do not report crimes to the police. Specifi- 
cally, they were likely to indicate that they viewed the 
action as unnecessary or not worth the trouble. Again, 
future research must aim to develop our understanding 
of the bases of such decision-making. 
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TABLE 31 
Number of Criminal Victimizations Reported to the Police by Age Group and Type of Incident, 
Canada, 1987 


Total Not reported 
incidents Reported to police to police 
Age group and type of incident 
Total By victim By some other Not stated 
way 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(No. in thousands) 


All age groups 


All incidents 5,356 100 2,156 40 1,641 31 515) 10 -— 2,907 54 
Total personal 2,883 100 942 33 697 24 245 8 — = 1,862 65 
Theft personal prop./attempt 1,197 100 426 36 353) 29 73 6 - 758 63 
Total violent 1,685 100 516 31 344 20 We ile -— = 1,104 66 
Sexual assault -—- = -—_- -— = -—- -— = -- - 
Robbery/attempt 265 100 85 32 65 25 -—- - -—- = 180 68 
Assault 1,381 100 415 30 272 20 143 10 —- = 900 65 
Total household 2,114 100 H1s8 54 897 42 241 11 -—- 951 45 
Break and enter/attempt 532 100 375 70 2935 55 82S -—- = Sieees 
Motor vehicle theft/attempt 496 100 284 57 207 42 NS -— - 207 42 
Theft household prop./attempt 469 100 204 43 170 36 -—- - -— - 262 56 
Vandalism 617 100 275945 228 37 -—- - -— = Soilo4 
Unclassifiable 360 100 TAS 7A —_— - — -_— - 94 26 
15-24 
All incidents 1,940 100 Sili7aueei 354 18 163 8 -— - Wile (3 
Total personal 1,268 100 258 20 166 13 93 i -—- = 95 jae 
Theft personal prop./attempt 502 100 105 21 74 «#15 —_- - -— = S91 7S 
Total violent 766 100 ik 20) 925 a2 61 8 -—- 566 74 
Sexual assault -—- _- - -—_- — —— —- -— - 
Robbery/attempt 160 100 —_- - —_- -—- —- = 130 = «811 
Assault §91 100 119 20 67 11 —- - —- - 424 72 
Total household 485 100 249 51 182 38 66 14 -—- - ap OMY 
Break and enter/attempt 114 100 69 61 -—- —_— — -— —_- - 
Motor vehicle theft/attempt 128 100 76 59 -—- -—- - -- - -— - 
Theft household prop./attempt 108 100 -—_- - -- - -—- - -- —- Gil 57 
Vandalism 135 100 -—- = —_- —_- -_— = 13a o4 
Unclassifiable 186 100 —— 9 —- — —_ -—- —_— =— -- -- 
25-44 
All incidents 2,609 100 1,191 46 936 36 255 0 -—- = 1,349 52 
Total personal 1,341 100 536 40 4129931 123 9 -—- = 783 «58 
Theft personal prop./attempt 557 100 246 44 207 37 -—- - -— = 307 55 
Total violent 784 100 290 37 20526 85 11 —- - 476 61 
Sexual assault —- -— -—- -— —_- SS SS SSS SS 
Robbery/attempt 88 100 ee —— a aS SS SS = = 
Assault 682 100 239° 35 166 24 Te) -— 425 62 
Total household 1,129 100 607 54 488 43 Wey al -—- = 510 45 
Break and enter/attempt 246 100 UTA 10 138 56 -—- -—- SS) ATi 
Motor vehicle theft/attempt 273 100 162 60 124 45 -—- - - 108 39 
Theft household prop./attempt 252 100 115 46 97 39 -—- = -—- 136 54 
Vandalism 358 100 G2 tl 129 36 -—- = -—- = 199 56 


Unclassifiable 139 100 aS SS i a ae ape a ar ee ae hae 


Don't know 
if reported/ 
not stated 
No. % 
293 5 
79 3 
66 4 
66 5 
190 53 
ayo) 3) 
147 79 
70 S 
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TABLE 31 
Number of Criminal Victimizations Reported to the Police by Age Group and Type of Incident, 


Canada, 1987 — concluded 


Don’t know 
Total Not reported if reported/ 
incidents Reported to police to police not stated 
Age group and type of incident 
Total By victim By some other Not stated 
way 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(No. in thousands) 


45-64 
All incidents 626 100 350 56 270 43 80 13 _- - 262 42 -—- 
Total personal 226 100 122554 97 43 -—- —- - 100 44 -— = 
Theft personal prop./attempt 111 100 —_- - —_ - —_- —- —_- -— -— - -— 
Total violent 115 100 69 60 -—_- —-— — —- —- -—- = -- = 
Sexual assault _- —_- —- —_- —- —_- - -—- - -- -—-  -- 
Robbery/attempt —_- - _- _- - -—- - -- -- -- = -—- -- 
Assault 94 100 -—- —_- - —- —- -- -- -—- -—- = 
Total household 371 100 213) 5/7. 169 46 -—- - -—- —- 156 42 -— - 
Break and enter/attempt 116 100 84 73 67 58 —_- = -—_- - -- -—- = 
Motor vehicle theft/attempt 77 100 —_- —- -—_- - —- = -—- - -- - -- = 
Theft household prop./attempt 81 100 —_- — —_- - —_— = _- -—- -—- 
Vandalism 98 100 —_- - —_- - —_- -—- - -—- = -—- -- 
Unclassifiable —- —_- - —- —- —_- - —- - -—- = -—-  -- 

65 + 

All incidents 181 100 97 54 80 44 —_- —- —- - 84 46 -- = 


Total personal -—- —- -—- - —_- — = = ee =o a eee 
Theft personal prop./attempt -—- - —- - —- - ———— a LoL Ee nO) 
Total violent —- -— = -—- - —- — a SS 66 roy == 

Robbery/attempt —- = -— = —_ — => oS = = = ob Ke 
Assault -—- —- -— -—- - Ss = a5 ce =— oO 9 

Total household 128 100 69 54 — =< a as ce oe ma =e 
Break and enter/attempt -—- -—- -- -—- = — — a => of LO IS 
Motor vehicle theft/attempt -—- —- -—- -—- - — — a eae £O18 = 
Theft household prop./attempt -—- -— -— - —_ — = ce 25 5 SS abot tee DM ~ = 
Vandalism -—- —_- —- —— = a << {== COW 2 ut) eee 

Unclassifiable -- - -— = -—_- —- a a ee ae © 


General Social Survey, 1988 


TABLE 32 


Number of Criminal Victimizations Reported by Victim by Reason for Reporting to the Police, 


Sex and Type of Incident, Canada, 1987 
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Total Reason for reporting to police 
incidents 
reported by Stop File a Receive Catch 
Sex and type of incident victim incident(1) report(1) protection(1) offender(1) 
No. % No. Dota ee NO eee 00° No. % No. % 
(No. in thousands) 
Both sexes 
All incidents 1,641 100 1,260 Uy 690 42 712 43 1,306 80 
Total personal 697 100 554 79 204 29 345 50 552 79 
Theft personal prop./attempt 353 100 253 72 150 42 111 32 302 85 
Total violent 344 100 301 87 -— -- 234 68 250 78 
Sexual assault == -- -- -- == —— == = ane a. 
Robbery/attempt 65 100 -- -- -- -- a -- -- == 
Assault 272 100 243 89 -- -- 192 71 188 69 
Total household 897 100 663 74 483 54 356 40 712 79 
Break and enter/attempt 293 100 252 86 135 46 167 SY/ 261 89 
Motor vehicle theft/attempt 207 100 131 63 139 67 67 32 155 ae 
Theft household prop./attempt 170 100 119 70 76 45 -- -- 133 78 
Vandalism 228 100 161 TAL 134 59 76 33 162 71 
Unclassifiable -- -- -- -- -- -- oe -- -- -- 
Males 
All incidents 875 100 634 72 418 48 291 33 705 81 
Total personal 346 100 257 74 123 36 134 39 286 83 
Theft personal prop./attempt 172 100 117 68 88 51 -- -- 146 85 
Total violent 174 100 140 81 -- -- 94 54 140 80 
Robbery/attempt -- -- -- == -- -- -- -- -- == 
Assault 139 100 117 84 —— —— 82 59 106 a 
Total household 504 100 352 70 293 58 156 31 395 78 
Break and enter/attempt 151 100 127 84 75 50 77 51 135 90 
Motor vehicle theft/attempt 130 100 76 58 96 74 -- =o 95 73 
Theft household prop./attempt 98 100 64 66 -- -- == -- 77 79 
Vandalism 126 100 85 68 78 62 -- -- 87 69 
Unclassifiable -- -- -_— -- -- == —- -- a = 
Females 
All incidents 766 100 626 82 272 35 421 55 600 78 
Total personal 352 100 297 84 80 23 211 60 266 76 
Theft personal prop./attempt 181 100 136 us 62 34 71 39 155 86 
Total violent 171 100 161 94 -- -- 140 82 110 65 
Sexual assault -- -- -— == -= == = ae mS in 
Robbery/attempt —— -- — aS —— == = = a =< 
Assault 134 100 126 94 = -— 111 83 82 61 
Total household 393 100 311 79 190 48 199 Si 318 81 
Break and enter/attempt 142 100 125 88 -- -~ 90 64 126 89 
Motor vehicle theft/attempt il 100 -- -- -- -- -- -- 60 78 
Theft household prop./attempt 72 100 == — aS == a == ae 
Vandalism 102 100 76 74 -- os -- -- 75 74 


Unclassifiable 


(1)Number and proportion do not add to total as these are separate variables. 


Only number and proportion of affirmative responses shown. 
General Social Survey, 1988 
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TABLE 33 
Number of Criminal Victimizations Not Reported to the Police by Reason for Not Reporting, 
Sex and Type of Incident, Canada, 1987 


Reason for not reporting to police 


Total Nothing Police Fear of Personal Not want to 
incidents taken(1) could not do revenge(1) Too minor(1) — matter(1) get involved with 
Sex and type of incident not reported anything(1) police/courts(1) 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


Both sexes 
All incidents 2,907 100 796 27 1,732 60 299 10 2,047 70 1,119 38 1,029 35 
Total personal 1,862 100 50550) 27, 1,054 57 255) 4 1,259 68 928 50 822 44 
Theft personal prop./attempt 758 100 102 13 457 +60 —- = 545 72 228 30 193 25 
Total violent 1,104 100 404 37 597 54 231921 JAA 65 701 Ses 629 57 
Sexual assault —- -—— --- —_- =- -— - —- - —- - -- -- 
Robbery/attempt 180 100 100 56 We) 7/2 -—- - VU 3S 64 36 73 41 
Assault 900 100 301 33 453 50 187 21 587 65 617 69 538 60 
Total household 951 100 Pasy) PITS 627 66 -_- il Us SSaeelic 193 20 
Break and enter/attempt 151 100 UA eV 88 58 -—_- — 95 63 -— - -- -- 
Motor vehicle theft/attempt 207 100 _- 140 67 —_- - 169 82 -— -- -- 
Theft household prop./attem 262 100 -—- 170 65 -- - 196 9975 -- -- a -- 
Vandalism 331 100 iveeess 229 69 —_— — 27s 60 18 -- -- 
Unclassifiable 94 100 —_- - —_- —_- —- TAd) 7) -— -- -- -- 

Males 

All incidents 1,499 100 429 29 935 62 61 4 1,116 74 579 39 518 35 
Total personal 972 100 278 29 5759 -—- all Ommn7 3 475 49 423 44 
Theft personal prop./attempt 359 100 -—- - 214 60 -— 26173 93 26 74 21 
Total violent 612 100 252 «41 361 59 -— 449 73 382 62 349 57 
Robbery/attempt 118 100 76 64 90 76 -_- 84 71 -— -- -- 
Assault 494 100 176 36 210 OS -—- - 364 74 339 69 299 61 
Total household 478 100 129 27 331 69 -—_- - 366 77 79 «#17 88 18 
Break and enter/attempt _- - —_- - —- - -—- - -—- - -— -- -- 
Motor vehicle theft/attempt 121 100 —_- 81 67 —_- - 96 79 -—- -- oe 
Theft household prop./attem 126 100 —- - 89 70 —- Hh 742 -—- -- —- 
Vandalism 172 100 66 38 126 73 —- 140 82 —- -- -- 


Unclassifiable = = es oe a 2 ot oe =e a= 


Females 
All incidents 1,408 100 368 26 797 «=~57 238 17 931 66 540 38 S12 36 
Total personal 890 100 227 26 479 54 207 23 550 62 453aoi 399 45 
Theft personal prop./attempt 399 100 75 19 243 «61 -—- - 284 71 134 34 119 30 
Total violent 492 100 oe hl 236 48 187 38 265 54 319 65 280 57 
Sexual assault -—- - —- = —- - -—- -— = -— - -- -- 
Robbery/attempt 61 100 —- - -—- -— -—- -— = -- a 
Assault 405 100 1S Shy 183 45 G2, -eY7/ 2225 279 +69 238 59 
Total household 473 100 124 26 296 63 -— SOA 79 «#417 105 22 
Break and enter/attempt 92 100 —_- - -—- - -—- —- -—- -— -- -- a 
Motor vehicle theft/attempt 86 100 —- - —_- - -—- Tk) 3S) -- -- -- -- 
Theft household prop./attem 136 100 -— = 82 60 -—_- - 105 77 -—- -- -- 
Vandalism 159 100 - -- 103. 65 -—- - vy 74! -— = ae -- 


Unclassifiable -—- = -—- -- -— = -—- = -—- -- -—- - -- -— 


(1)Number and proportion do not add to total as these are separate variables. 
Only number and proportion of affirmative responses shown. 
General Social Survey, 1988 
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TABLE 34 
Number of Criminal Victimizations by Efforts to Achieve Compensation Through Insurance 
Company and Type of Incident, Canada, 1987 


Total 

incidents Attempted compensation No attempt Not stated 

Type of incident Total Received Did not receive Not yet Not 

compensation compensation resolved stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(No. in thousands) 
All incidents 5,356 100 WAL a 630 12 147 3 71 1 -—- 4,240 79 =245 5 
Total personal 2,883 100 242 8 136 is} 74 3 —- - -—- 2,606 90 -—- = 
Theft personal prop./attempt 1,197 100 182 ©15 116 10 ae SS —- == =—— == 1,015 85 -—- 
Total violent 1,685 100 -—- -- -- -- -- —- - -—- 1,591 94 -—- = 
Sexual assault = SS i == = = == SSS = = == -- -—_- 
Robbery/attempt 265 100 == = = == = a — = a 252 95 -—- 
Assault 1,381 100 —- -- -- -- -- _- -_- —- 1,298 94 -- = 
Total household 2,114 100 618 29 485 23 70 3 -—- - -—- - 1,475 70 -- -- 
Break and enter/attempt 532 100 163 31 130 24 -- —— -—- -—- —- 365 69 -—- = 
Motor vehicle theft/attempt 496 100 184 37 147 30 -- -- -—- -—- = 307 62 -— 
Theft household prop./attempt 469 100 84 18 61 13 -- -- -—- - -- 378 81 -—- = 
Vandalism 617 100 187 30 147 24 -- -- —_- —- 425 69 -- -- 
Unclassifiable 360 100 —- - -- -- -- -- —- - -—- = 160 44 188 52 
Genera! Social Survey, 1988 
TABLE 35 


Number of Criminal Victimizations by Efforts to Achieve Compensation Through Insurance 
Company and Household Income, Canada, 1987 


Total 

incidents Attempted compensation No attempt Not stated 
Household 
income Total Received Did not receive Not yet Not 

compensation compensation resoved stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(No. in thousands) 

Allincome groups 5,356 100 871 16 630 2 147 3 71 1 -- -- 4,240 79 245 5 
< $15,000 678 100 75 11 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 578 85 -- -- 
$15,000 - $29,999 1,136 100 155 14 113 10 — -- -- — -- -- 957 84 -- -- 
$30,000 - $39,999 959 100 192 20 132 14 -- -- -- ~- -- -- 714 75 -- ~- 
$40,000 - $59,999 984 100 196 20 147 15 ao -- -- oo a -- 772 78 -- = 
$60,000 + 747 100 150 20 120 16 -- me a as -~ ae 534 72 62 8 
Not stated 852 100 102 12 60 i -- -- -- -- SO -- 685 80 65 


General Social Survey, 1988 
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TABLE 36 
Number of Criminal Victimizations by Sought Assistance, Knowledge of Victim Assistance Agency 
and Type of Incident, Canada, 1987 


Total Sought Not 
incidents assistance Assistance not sought/knowledge of agency stated 


Total Knowledge No Not 
knowledge __ stated 
Type of incident 


Total Reason did not seek assistance 
Not 
worth Not Not 
trouble necessary Other stated 


No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No.% No. % 


(No. in thousands) 


All incidents 5,356 100 268 5 4,867 91 15912 "285 "469 52 9e S/S iO 116 2 we 1S, 349 63 = — eee 


Total personal 2,883 100 200 7 2,653 92 924 32 264 9 539 19 90 3 - - 1,727 60 - - -—- - 
Theft personal 

prop./attempt 1,197 100 —- - 1,167. 98 385 32 150 13 192 16 -—- - - 780 65 - - -- - 

Total violent 1,685 100 171 10 1,486 88 539 32 114 7 347 21 63 4 - - 947 56 - - -- - 


Sexual assault SS = = = & = 25 SS SS © SS « aoe —— a= — = 


Robbery/attempt 265 100 -—- - 246 93 78 29 -—- - -—- - -- - - - 168 63 - - -—- - 
Assault 1,381 100 146 11 1,206 87 440 32 91.7. 303 22 — - ats 765 55 - - -- - 
Total household 2,114 100 6f 4s" 2.050797 545 26 192 9 309 15 - - = S02 at - - -—- = 
Break and 

enter/attempt §32 100 — = 511.96 134 25 -— - 82 15 -—_- - - - CY 7 ay fa | - - - = 


Motor vehicle 


theft/attempt 496 100 -—- - 482 97 130 26 -- - 78 16 -- - - - S52 ev - - -- - 
Theft household 

prop./attempt 469 100 —_- - 457 98 110 24 -— - -— - SS = — 346 74 - - -— = 
Vandalism 617 100 -— - 599 97 170 28 69 11 92 15 -- - - - 428 69 - - -- = 
Unclassifiable 360 100 -—- = 164 45 -— - -—- -—- - -- - - - 12083 - - 189 53 


General Social Survey, 1988 
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APPENDIX I. SAMPLE DESIGN AND 
ESTIMATION 
PROCEDURES 

POPULATION 


The target population of the 1988 General Social Survey 
includes all persons 15 years and over living in Canada, 
with the following exceptions: 


1. full-time residents of institutions; 
2. residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Since random digit dialling techniques were used to 
select households, households (thus persons living in 
households) that did not have telephones at the time of 
the survey were excluded from the surveyed population. 
These households account for less than 3% of the total 
population. 


The survey estimates have been adjusted (weighted) to 
represent the entire target population, including persons 
without telephones and other exclusions. 


SAMPLE DESIGN AND SELECTION METHODS 


The 1988 General Social Survey employed two different 
Random Digit Dialling (RDD) sampling techniques. 
For Newfoundland and Ontario, the Elimination of Non- 
working Banks method was used while, for the remaining 
provinces, the Waksberg method was used’. Both of 
these methods are described below. 


Note that a “bank” of telephone numbers is a group of 
100 possible numbers that share the same three-digit 
area code, three digit prefix and first two digits of the 
final part of the telephone number. 


Elimination of Non-working Banks RDD Design 


The following description describes the Elimination of 
Non-working Banks (ENWB) design which was used to 
sample for the GSS in Newfoundland and Ontario. 


ENWB is a form of Random Digit Dialling in which an 
attempt is made to identify all “working banks” for an 
area, i.e. to identify all banks with at least one household. 
Working banks were identified using telephone com- 
pany lists and all possible 10-digit telephone numbers 
were generated for these banks. A systematic sample of 
telephone numbers was then generated for each stratum 
and an attempt was made to conduct a GSS interview 


bale 


with one randomly selected person from each household 
reached. 


Waksberg RDD Design 


Prince Edward Island Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick Quebec 
Manitoba Saskatchewan 
Alberta British Columbia 


The Waksberg method employs a two-stage design which 
increases the likelihood of contacting households over a 
“pure” RDD design. The following describes the proce- 
dure used for the General Social Survey in the above 
provinces. 


For each stratum within each of these provinces, an up- 
to-date list of all telephone area code and prefix number 
combinations was obtained. Within each identified area 
code-prefix combination, all possible combinations of 
the next two digits were added to form the 100 possible 
banks. These banks formed the first stage sampling units 
(i.e. the Primary Sampling Units - PSUs). 


Within each stratum, random selections were made of 
these banks and then the final two digits were generated 
at random. This number (called a “Primary” number) 
was called to determine whether or not it reached a 
household. If it did not reach a household (i.e. the 
number was not assigned for use or was a business, 
institution, etc.), the number was dropped from further 
consideration. If it did reach a household, additional- 
numbers referred to as “Secondary” numbers were 
generated within the same bank (i.e. numbers with the 
same first eight digits as the “Primary” number). These 
numbers were also called to determine whether or not 
they reached a household. Secondary numbers were 
generated on a continuing basis until: 


(a) five additional households were reached in each re- 
tained bank; or 

(b) the bank was exhausted; or 

(c) the survey period ended. 


An attempt was made to conduct an interview with a 
randomly selected respondent in all “Primary” and 
“Secondary” households reached. 


Stratification 


In order to carry out sampling, each of the provinces with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island was divided into 
strata or geographic areas. Generally, for each province, 
one stratum represented the census metropolitan areas 
(CMAs) of the province and the other, the non-CMAs. 


Since Ontario and Saskatchewan are each sampled from 
two regional offices, more strata were included in the 
sample design for these areas. 


The area code and prefix combinations that corresponded 
to the strata were determined and used to select the 
appropriate samples in each stratum. Since area code- 
prefix boundaries did not always correspond exactly to 
the intended stratum boundaries, small biases may have 
been introduced at this stage. 


A target sample size of approximately 10,000 households 
was chosen as being large enough to allow extensive 
analysis at the national level and limited analysis at a 
provincial level. It was allocated to provinces in propor- 
tion to the square root of their populations and to the 
strata within provinces in proportion to their popula- 
tions. 


WEIGHTING AND ESTIMATION 
Person Weights 


For both the Waksberg design and the Elimination of 
Non-working Banks design, each household within a 
stratum has an equal probability of selection. For the 
Waksberg households, the initial weight is set to a con- 
stant (1.0) for all records. For ENWB households the 
initial weight is equal to the total number of telephone 
numbers in the stratum divided bythe number ofsampled 
telephone numbers in the stratum. 


The initial weight is adjusted, by stratum, for non-re- 
sponse and households which had more than one tele- 
phone number have a second adjustment to produce the 
person weight. The second adjustment corrects for the 
higher probability of households with more than one 
telephone number being sampled. 


Subsequently, these “person weights” were adjusted 
within strata so that the estimated population sizes for 
the strata would agree with census projections of the 
population. In the final stages of sampling, the weights 
were adjusted for over- or under-sampling within 
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province-sex-age groups, again using census projections 
for the target population. The age groups for this adjust- 
ment were: 


15-19 20-24 825-29 §=30-34 = 35-39 
45-49 50-54 55-59 60-64 65-69 


40-44 
70+ 


Incident Weights 


The final person weight became the basic incident weight. 
Two adjustments were made to this basic weight to arrive 
at the final incident weight: 


1.Each incident report was classified as being either a 
“person” or “household” crime . The following are 
classified as personal victimizations: sexual assault, rob- 
bery/attempt, assault, theft of personal property/at- 
tempt. Household victimizations included the remaining 
offence types: break and enter/attempt, motor vehicle 
theft/attempt, theft of household property/attempt and 
vandalism. Household crimes could have been reported 
by any member of the sampled household so an adjust- 
ment to the basic weight is made for all household 
members.2.A second adjustment to the basic crime weight 
is necessary to account for the probability that the inci- 
dent could have been reported by other persons harmed 
or threatened in a violent incident. 


Each of the crime incident reports can represent either 
a single incident report or a series of crime incidents. 
More information on series weights can be obtained in 
General Social Survey Working Paper #27. 


Estimation 


The estimate of the number of persons(incidents) in the 
population having a given set of characteristics is deter- 
mined by summing the weights of all sampled 
persons(incidents) with that set of characteristics. The 
estimates of persons(incidents) presented in the tables 
are rounded to the nearest thousand, which not only 
improves readability but also provides data at an appro- 
priate level of precision. 
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NOTES 

1. Waksberg, J. 1980. “Sampling Methods for Ran- 2. Murphy, K., Paton, D., Praught, E. January, 1989. 
dom Digit Dialling.” Journal of the American Statis- General Social Survey Working Paper # 2, Guide- 
tical Association, 73: 40-46. lines For Working With Cycle Three Normalized 


Record Structure Files and Its Multiple Weighting 
Factors. Ottawa: Statistics Canada. 
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APPENDIX II 


Cycle Three Questionnaires 


APPENDIX II. CYCLE THREE 
QUESTIONNAIRES 


Content and Questionnaires 


Four questionnaires were used to collect Cycle 3 infor- 
mation: 


QUESTIONNAIRE AGE GROUP TITLE 

GSS 3-1 All age groups Selection 
Control 
form 

GSS 3-2 Age 15 and over Personal Risk 
Screening 
Questionnaire 

GSS 3-3 Age 15 and over Accident 
Report 

GSS 3-4 Age 15 and over Crime Inci- 


dent Report 
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The GSS 3-1 was completed for each telephone number 
selected in the sample. It lists all household members, 
collecting basic demographic information, specifically 
age, sex, marital status and relation to head of family. A 
respondent, 15 years of age or older was then randomly 
selected and a GSS 3-2 was completed for this person. 
The GSS 3-2 collected the following types of informa- 
tion: the respondent’s attitudes to various components 
of the justice system, awareness of victim services and 
perception of risk with regard to accidents and crime 
incidents (section A); basic background information on 
the respondent (section B); information on the kind and 
number of times the respondent had been involved in an 
accident (section C) or a crime incident during 1987 
(section D). Each time an accident or crime incident was 
reported on the GSS 3-2 questionnaire, an Accident 
Report (GSS 3-3) or a Crime Incident Report (GSS 3-4) 
was completed. 
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E + Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


General social survey GSS 3-1 


Selection control form Confidential when completed 


3°{'h4 av |” | 5: | [eee | 


TELEPHONE NUMBER LABEL 
RECORD OF CALLS 


16 


Comments 


19. Interviewer Number 


Number of | | pede’ (sje 


Time Period : : : : : fsens 


09:00 - 12:00 

12:01 - 16:00 : 

16:01 ~ 19:00] 20. Final status 
16:01 - 19:00 | l 
19:01 - 21:00 : 


8-4500-40: 14-10-87 STC/GSS-027-02698 ( ; ada 


Hello, I'm 


from Statistics Canada. We are . How many persons live or stay at this address and use this 


conducting a survey in your area and throughout Canada on number as a home phone number? 
accidents and crime and their impact on Canadians. 


kess: tham 15% cna. © 


I'd like to make sure that I’ve dialed the right number. 


Is this 


(read number)? 15 or more O ———> Make appointment. 


O— Dial again, if still wrong, END . In this survey all information we collect will be kept strictly 
confidential as guaranteed by the Statistics Act. While your 


Is this the number for a business, an institution or a private Participation is voluntary, it is essential if the survey results 


home? 


are to be accurate. 


——> Go to 35 ; , 
| need to select one person from your household for an interview. 


Starting with the oldest, what is the name and age of each 


Business, institution or other person living or staying there who has no usual place of 


non-residence 


Does anyone use 
number? 


INTERVIEWER: e@ 


Names of Hou 


Given name 


Surname 


Given name 


Surname 


Given name 


Surname 


Given name 


Surname 


Given name 


Surname 


Given name 


Surname 


Given name 


Surname 


Given name 


Pg 


Surname 


residence elsewhere? 


(Enter names and ages in items 42 and 44) 


Enter answers for items 45 through 48 for each person recorded in item 42. Refer to Interviewer Reference Card 
for instructions and codes. 


Then go to item 60. 


What is What is 

eS netS, 
marital Family relationship to... 

sehold Members : status? Identifier (Head of Family)? 


Are there any persons away from this household attending school, visiting, travelling or in the hospital who USUALLY live there? 


Does anyone else 


INTERVIEWER: 


OQ ——> Enter names and complete items 44 through 48. 


live there, such as other relatives, roomers, boarders or employees? 


OQ —> Enter names and complete items 44 through 48 


In item 43 number the persons 15 years of 
age and over in order from oldest to 
youngest. 


Enter number of eligible 
household members 


Determine the selected person by referring 
to the Selection Grid. 


In Item 43 circle the selected person SELECTION GRID LABEL 


number.and enter Page-Line no. 


The person | am to interview is 


(Is he/she there?) 


O — Go to form GSS 3-2 


= Eligible household members 


= Selection number 


©) —~ Set up appointment and enter details 


8-4500-40 


in item 16. 


§ de Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


Le eecania| Label Identification Number 
a Page-Line No. 


[| ree 


Confidential when completed 


GENERAL SOCIAL SURVEY 
PERSONAL RISK 


SCREENING QUESTIONNAIRE 


AGES 15 YEARS AND OVER 


8-4500-41.1: 27-10-87 STC/GSS-027-02698 


Canada 


SECTION A 


A1. INTERVIEWER: Repeat the introduction below if selected respondent is dif- 
ferent from household respondent. 


Hello, I’m from Statistics Canada. We 
are conducting a survey in your area and throughout 
Canada on accidents and crime and their impact on 
Canadians. 


All the information you provide will be kept strictly con- 
fidential. While your participation is voluntary, it is essen- 
tial if the survey results are to be accurate. 


. These first questions ask about your opinions on crime and accidents 
and about ways in which people protect themselves and their property. 


. Compared to other areas in Canada, do you think your neighbourhood 
has a higher amount of crime, about the same or a lower amount of 
crime? 


Higher : 2K ©) 
About the same ..... ©) 
Lower 


Don’t know 


. During 1987, do you think that crime in your neighbourhood has increased, 
decreased, or remained about the same? 


Increased... . aS) 


Decreased cont EO) 


Same . W@©) 


Don't know ; : xO 


. Which of the following types of crime is of most concern to you? 
Is it... (Accept one response only) 


Attack or threat of attack? . . vhs iy, 1@® 
Theft of household or personal belongings? ... . F 20) 


Deliberate damage to household or opereenet 3 
belongings? .... runitimaece reat svcd (Q) 


Something else? .... safe eet le 1@®) 


. How safe do you feel or would you feel walking alone in your 
neighbourhood... 


...during the day? How about after dark? 
Very safe.s ; ete) Very safe . Ristiotne Si oe@) 


Reasonably safe... . Reasonably safe....... c@® 


Somewhat unsafe .. . Somewhat unsafe i ©) 


Very unsafe : Very unsafe .. . Soa eo 


Don’t know ok Don't know... ‘ , Lo@) 


. Do you think your local police force does a good job, an average job or 
a poor job: 


Good Average Poor Don’t 
job job job know 


a) Of enforcing the laws? eS 20 i) YO) 


b) Of promptly responding 


to calls? . GS HOD KO 


c) Of being approachable 


and easy to talk to? 26) eC) sia 36) 


d) Of supplying informa- 
tion to the public on 
ways to reduce crime? '°(_) Ls) Le ea 


. Now | would like to ask you a similar question about the criminal courts. 
Are they doing a good job, an average job or a poor job: 


Good Average Poor Don't 
job job job know 


a) In providing justice 


quickly? ._. Ie) ue PO =@ 
b) In helping the victim? en) we ©) NO 


c) In determining whether 
the accused, or the per- 
son charged is ged or 


not? 26) a) 2@) 


d) In protecting the rights 
of the accused? a6) 21) =-@) 


8-—4500-41.1 


In general, would you say that sentences handed down by the courts 
are too severe, about right or not severe enough? 


Too severe u® 
About right : ee 20C) 
Not severe enough exe eG) 


Don't know. ..... : 45 is iG) 


Have you heard of any of the following ways that victims of crime may 
obtain assistance or compensation? 


a) Payment ordered by a adden as Pee of an of- 
fender’s sentence? 


Various services providing assistance to the 
victim, such as shelters for battered women, 
sexual assault centres, crisis lines, community 
police programmes and court assistance 
programmes? = epaivineydes ee 


Victim-offender reconciliation programmes? 
These are programmes intended to bring the 
victim and offender together to resolve a cepts 
and repay the victim : 


Payment from a Criminal Injuries Compensation 
Board? ’ 


A civil court awards damages to the victim? 


An insurance Geel pays for the victim’s loss 
or injury? . . 


During 1987, did you have any contact with a police officer who was 
on duty? 


'© 
No *CQ ——»> Goto At4 
Were any of these contacts as a result of a crime? 
Yes S) 
No *CQ ——> Gotoat4 


Who were the victims of this crime? 
(Mark all that apply) 


Yourself? 


Someone close to you? 
(Friends, relatives) 


Someone else? 


None of the above 

During 1987, did you have any contact with a lawyer? 
Yes °O 

No °OQ ——> GotoAi7 

Were any of these contacts as a result of a crime? 
Yes 4@) 

No HO) — _ GotoAl7 


Who were the victims of this crime? 
(Mark all that apply) 


Yourself? . 


Someone close to you? 
(Friends, relatives) . . 


Someone else? 


During 1987, did you have any contact with the courts? 
Yes 9O 
No 4CQ ——> Goto A20 


Were any of these contacts as a result of a crime? 
Yes 26) 
No SOQ ——> Goto A20 


A19. Who were the victims of this crime? 
(Mark all that apply) 


Yourself? 
Someone close to you?(Friends, relatives) . 
Someone else? 


None of the above 


. During 1987, did you witness a crime being committed against 
someone other than yourself? 


Yes <O 
No ©) —__—> Go to A23 


. Thinking about the most recent, did the police find out about the 
incident in any way? 


Go to A23 


Respondent. . 


Someone else . 


. During 1987, did you do any of the following things to protect 
yourself or your property from crime? Have you ... 


Yes 


Changed daily routine, activities, or avoided , 
certain places? é 


Changed phone number? 


Installed new locks, bars on windows or burglar ¢ 
alarms? Dh eatee AeteLe: 2 aS eles Geer 


Taken a self defence course? 


. Do you have any of the following in you home ... 


a) A working smoke detector? . . 
b) A fire extinguisher? 


c) First aid supplies? 
(bandaids, bandages and antiseptic) 


. On average, how many times a month do you go out during the 
evening to do the following activities ... 


No. of times 
a month 


Work nights, attend night 
classes, go to paisley or do 


volunteer work? . or None 


Go to restaurants or bars? or None 


Go to movies, theatres or mie 
bingo? or None 
To go out for sports, exercise or 


recreational activities? or None 


Shop? or None 


Visit relatives or friends in their 


own homes? . or None 


Other evening activities not 


already mentioned? or None 


8-4500-41.1 


A26. During 1987, did you take a drink of wine, beer, liquor or any other 


alcoholic beverage? 
1 
Yes © 


2 
Now ©) > Go to A28 


. How often did you take a drink? Was it... 


3 

O— Considering a drink to be 
one bottle of beer, one small 
glass of wine or 1 1/2 oz of 
liquor, how many drinks do 
you have in a typical week? 


At least once a week 


Rete 


drinks 
4 

One or more times a month O 
5 

Less often than once a month () 


6 
Don’t know PORN PE aie © 


. We would like you to rate on a scale of zero to ten the chances of the 


following events happening to you in the future. A zero means you think 
it will never happen and a ten means that you think the event will almost 
certainly happen to you. Rate the chances of: 


Scale 


Will never 
happen 


An airplane accident 


A car or motorcycle accident 


An accident at work requiring 
medical attention . 


Deliberate damage to household or 
personal belongings 


Pollution of the environment 


Theft of household or personal 
belongings 


An accident at home requiring 
medical attention 


Assault or threat of assault 


A road accident involving you as a 
pedestrian or on a bicycle 


SECTION B 


This survey, the General Social Survey, needs some background 
information to monitor changes in Canadian society. For this reason 
I'd like to ask you the following questions. 


In what type of dwelling are you now living? Is ita ... 
Single detached house? 

Semi-detached or double (side-by-side)? 

Garden house, town-house or row house? 

Duplex (one above the other)? 

Low-rise apartment (less than 5 stories)? ............... 
High-rise apartment (5 or more stories)? 


Other 


How many telephones, including extensions, are there in your dwelling? 


3 
One... O— __ Goto B10 


4 
Two ormore .... @ 
Do all the telephones have the same number? 


5 
.... CQ—— Goto B10 


. How many different numbers are there? 


Are any of these numbers for business use only? 
‘O 
8 
.. OQ Goto B10 


How many are for business use only? 


et nad 


. In what country were you born? 


1 
Canada O— In which province or territory? 


fo} 


° 
nm 


°o 
o 


Nova Scotia ... 


°o 
- 


New Brunswick 


°o 
(2) 


00 OGG20 CO 806.0 


Yukon Territory 


Ds) 


Northwest Territories 


Country 
outside 5 
Canada “C) 


(Specify) 


Ps Ms Kes St aa tL 
of fie Pee es S| a 


Go to B11 
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B11. 


In what year did you first immigrate to Canada? 


isi | 


3 
Canadian citizen by birth... ©) 


. What is your date of birth? 


Day Month Year 


. What language did you first speak in childhood? (Accept multiple 


response only if languages were used equally) 


Do you still understand 
that/those language(s)? 


English 
French 
Italian 


German 


(Specify) 


. What language do you speak most often at home? 


(Accept multiple response only if languages are spoken equally) 
English 

French 

Italian ... 

Chinese 


German 


(Specify) 


. How many years of elementary or high school education have you 


successfully completed? 
01 
No schooling O — Goto B19 


: 02 
One to five years ...... 


fo} 
@ 


Oo 
S 


Go to B17 


° 
a 


°o 
~~] 


oO 
a 


Eleven 


to} 
© 


Glicllemionele! @xcile 


Twelve 


oO 


Thirteen 


. Have you graduated from high school? 


. Have you had any further schooling beyond elementary/high school? 


Yes © 


4 
No © — Goto B19 


B18. What is the highest level you attained? 
(Accept one response only) 


, 1 
Master's or earned doctorate 

2 
Bachelor or undergraduate degree or teacher's college 


Diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP or nursing 3 
school F d ee ; ; 
4 


Diploma or certificate from trade, technical or vocational school or 
business college . ; , ; 5 
Some university 


Some community ‘.ollege, CEGEP or nursing school... . 


O 
O 
© 
O 
O 
O 
O 


. . . = 7 
Some trade, techni:al, or vocational school or business college 
8 


(Specify) 


. What, if any, is your religion? 


01 
No religion O a ee PaO tO 2) 


; 02 
Roman Catholic . 


fo} 
w 


United Church... . 


(2) 
& 


Anglican 


to] 
a 


Presbyterian 


Lutheran... 


fo} 
4 


Baptist 


fe} 


Eastern Orthodox 


fo] 
o 


SODOGGO GC 


Jewish 


te} 


Other 


(Specify) 


. Other than on special occasions, such as weddings, funerals or 
baptisms, how often did you attend services or meetings connected with 
your religion in 1987? 


At least once a week .... 
At least once a month . 

A few times a year 

At least once a year 

Less than once a year. 


Never 


. To which ethnic or cultural group do you or did your ancestors belong? 
(Accept multiple response) 


French ... 


English . . 


Scottish 
German 
Italian . 
Ukrainian 


Other 
(Specify) 


Tha sey tll hist mel YS SE ei BE 
CE es a os Re ede 
eo} 
a 


Canadian (Probe) 


Don’t know 
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B22. Which of the following best describes your main activity during 1987? 
Were you mainly ... 
(Accept one response only) 


Working at a job or business? 'O ——> Go to B24 


Looking for work? F 
A student? 

Keeping house? 

Retired? 


O 
6) 
O 
O 


© 


(Specify) 


Other 


B23. Did you have a job or were you self-employed at any time during 1987? 


Yes {@) 


8 
No ()—— Go to B34 


B24. For how many weeks during 1987 did you do any work at a job or 


business? 
(Include vacation, illness, strikes, lock-outs and maternity leave.) 


weeks 
(Code number from 01 to 52) 


B25. During those weeks, was the work mostly full-time or part-time? 


Full-time . 


Part-time 


B26. During those weeks were you mainly... 


An employee working for someone 3 
else? ..... : & 


O 


4 
Self-employed? . O— Goto B29 


. Which of the following best describes the work you did? Was it: 
Managerial .. . 
Supervisory 


Neither 


B28. INTERVIEWER: Go to B31 


B29. During those weeks, did you have any paid employees? 


Yes a) 
No oS Go to B31 


B30. About how many employees did you have? 
(If range given, enter maximum) 


| | employees 


For whom did you work for the longest time during 1987? 
(Name of business, government department or agency or person.) 


B31. 


B32. What kind of business, industry or service was this? . What is your best estimate of your total personal income in 1987 from 
(Give full description: e.g. paper box manufacturing, retail shoe store, all sources, including those just mentioned? 
municipal board of education.) 


Income 
Loss 
No income 


Don't know 


. What is your best estimate of the total income of all household members 


. What kind of work were you doing? , : from all sources in 1987? Was the total household income... 
(Give a full description: e.g. accounts clerk, dairy farmer, primary school 


teacher.) 
Less than $5,000? 
Less than 
$10,000? 
$5,000 and more? 


Less than 9, 
$20,000? 


Less than $15,000? 
$10,000 
and more? 

$15,000 and more? 


. From which of the following sources did you receive income during 
1987? Less than $30,000? 
Less than 
$40,000? 
$30,000 and more? 


a) Income from wages, salary or self-employment? $20,000 0 
and more? —_(_) 


b) Income from government, such as Family Less than $60,000? 
Allowance, U.I.C., Social Assistance, Canada or $40,000 
Quebec Pension Plan or Old Age Security? O and more? 
$60,000 and more? 
c) Income from interest, dividends, investments or 
private pensions? Rome oe Ce see ae NoMInGOne —~ 


d) Income from any other sources, such as alimony, 04 
scholarships, etc.? pean Bt Don't know @ 
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SECTION C 


The next questions ask about accidents which may have happened to you during 1987. 


We are interested in accidents which either: 


¢ DISRUPTED YOUR NORMAL ACTIVITIES FOR AT LEAST HALF A DAY; 
OR 
e RESULTED IN OUT OF POCKET EXPENSES OF $200 OR MORE. 


From January 1st to December 31st, 1987, did you have an accident: 


a) While in a car, van, truck or on a motorcycle? 
b) While on a recreational vehicle such as an All Terrain Vehicle (ATV), snowmobile, etc.? _. . 
c) While a pedestrian or on a bicycle? 


(Excluding those already mentioned,) did you have an accident while one at a job or business 
during 1987? (Mark “did not work in period” as “‘No”’.) 


(Excluding those already mentioned,) did you have an accident while playing games or latte 
in sports during 1987? 


(Other than any accidents already mentioned,) during 1987 did you: 


a) Have a fall which resulted in an injury? . 

b) Suffer burns, smoke inhalation or other fire-related accidents? 

c) Suffer from poisoning by any substances or liquids, including drugs? . . 
d) Cut yourself seriously with a knife, broken glass or other object? 

e) Have other accidents which involved an injury to you? 


During 1987 did you have any other type of accident? 


INTERVIEWER: Total the number of accidents reported in C2 to C6 and enter ————————————_> TOTAL 


Did you drive any motor vehicle during 1987? (Include car, van, truck or motorcycle) 


Yes ‘CO No°‘Q——> Goto c10 


As a driver of a motor vehicle, what is your best estimate of the number of miles or kilometres you drove in 1987? 


3 
Miles .... ©) 
——~> Enter number —> [eae anaes | 


4 
Kilometres © 


. During the last seven days, approximately how many hours have you spent as: 


a) A driver of a car, van, truck or motorcycle? ——————> ere ge hours (/f none enter 00) 


b) A passenger of a car, van, truck or motorcycle? ———~> fe oe hours (if none enter 00) 


. In order to determine your longer term exposure to accidents, the next four questions ask about the type of accidents you have had during the last 
three years, that is, during the period since January 1985. 


Number of times in 
last three years 


a) How many times did you have an accident perenne any type of vehicle? (include motor vehicle, recreational 00 
vehicle and bicycle) SEITE AC ~ | 3 | or None O 


b) (Exctuding accidents involving vehicies,) how many times did you have an accident while working ata slob or 00 
business during the last three years? . . : | a | | | or None () 


c) (Excluding vehicle and work related secisients,)f how many. times were you hurt or etngured while playing games 00 
or participating ‘in sports? ives | ) | | or None () 


d) How many other accidents did you have cegne the last three years. such as those oivoning felts, burns, poisons, 00 
cuts, etc.? | 6 | or None () 
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SECTION D 


The next few questions ask about some things which may have happened to you during 1987. 


From January 1st to December 31st 1987: 


b) (Other than the incidents already mentioned), did anyone illegally break into or attempt to break 
into your residence or any other building on your property? . ; 


Now I’m going to ask you a question about being attacked. An attack can be anything from being hit, 
slapped, pushed or grabbed, to being shot, raped or beaten. 


a) (Excluding incidents already mentioned,) were you attacked by anyone at all, including members 
of your own household? 


b) (Other than the incidents already mentioned), did anyone, including members of your own household, 
threaten to hit or attack you, or threaten you with a weapon? 


During 1987, did you or anyone in your household own a motor vehicle such as a car, truck, 
motorcycle, etc.? 


Yes ue) No *O —— > Go to D6 


(Other than the incidents already mentioned:) 


a) Did anyone steal or try to steal one of these vehicles or a part of one of them, such as a battery, 


hubcap or radio? nes boone 


b) (Other than the incidents already mentioned), did anyone deliberately damage one of these vehicles, 
such as slashing tires?.... . ey Some bee dase eee 


(Excluding the incidents already mentioned,) was anything of yours stolen during 1987: 


a) From the things usually kept outside your home, such as yard furniture? 
b) From your place of work, from school or from a public place, such as a restaurant?......... 


c) From a hotel, vacation home, cottage, car, truck or while travelling? . 


(Excluding the incidents already mentioned,) during 1987, did anyone steal or try to steal anything 
else that belonged to you? be ans Re eee an 


(Other than the incidents already mentioned,) did anyone deliberately damage or destroy any property 
belonging to you or anyone in your household, such as a window or a fence? anne 


Were there any other crimes which happened to you during 1987, which may or may not have been 
reported to the police? Su enalanee aia err. Se 


. In order to determine your longer term exposure to crime, the next question concerns incidents which happened to you in the last three years. In 
total, how many crimes happened to you since January ist 1985? 


00 
2 or None () 


. INTERVIEWER: COMPLETE THE NUMBER OF ACCIDENT AND CRIME INCIDENT REPORTS, AS GIVEN BY TOTAL BOXES ON PAGES 6 AND 7 
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SECTION E 99. COMMENTS: 


E1. INTERVIEWER: Complete this section immediately after completing your 
interview with the selected household member. 


E2. ACCIDENT REPORTS 


Total number Total number 
of accidents of form 
reported in C7 GSS 3-3 


E3. Are the numbers in E2 equal? 


Yes ve) 


2 
No ©) ——> Why are they not equal? 
(Mark all that apply) 


SERIES ACCIDENT report(s) included 


NO INFORMATION COLLECTED — MULTIPLE 
report(s) included Reet UE ota ‘ 


Other 


(specify) 


E4. CRIME INCIDENT REPORTS 


Total number Total number 
of crime incidents of form 
reported in D10 GSS 3-4 


ES. Are the numbers in E4 equal? 


Yes '‘O 


2 
No “C) ——> why are they not equal? 
(Mark all that apply) 


SERIES INCIDENT report(s) included 


NO INFORMATION COLLECTED — MULTIPLE 
report(s) included .. . £5 te re Mane 


(specify) 
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e Toe tos. (ics 2 aga 4p eee Cee id sty one aelernloty 
cit? ; 


ET ae Sal Spa be eee ei gece elle cine hes 


“TT Tver 2 tS Abeta Sains Lary ie fs a - - = a 
i te oe we eS ce, FOR Va Vating oa 


fi set ie cde oe (a cus > sheng TYRE my tatiiejee) 2 vy “Sree mh al ie hoor es 7 
4 o- Yes — . ' 
enh cieret = oun 

tots %% WA) 


— a . a 


4 ae “< 
' 
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i BG WS a Ae i pere WT Pe RS a ee TT Seley we Pae* een eas Te } Mer CZ 

: “t ada ay SUE IMM CITT RAIND, on 
Noee (Mev aap walt « j am oo wh Reggae sm ots : ee se. i 
Ores »* jie ooteoe? J et - ae ves eh 


et805} , 7 ch Dek th 
jo a Co i ete eed oe eR eee fh pietenemmnatinenatied a TOTh. : . H 
t ty — or <= - a er - ee a ae 


ee 


a nn re nt 
[jo D oe lane ete ct p ein epee ee eee eine wert gibaliens toured See : 
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hg Statistics Canada — Statistique Canada 


General Social Survey - Accident Report Confidential when completed 


ACCIDENT REPORT No. | 


SCREEN QUESTION No. le | 


F2. You said that during 1987... (refer to appropriate screen question for 
description of accident). In what month did (this/the most recent) accident 
happen? 

January ene 
February oO 
March HO} 
April ee 
Mee 06 O 
June eae 
In 1987 July ae 
August O) 
September “Oo 
October . =O) 
November S 
December AE 
Don’t know mo) 
Not in 1987 B®) —— Go to F38 on this page 


F3. About what time of the day did it happen? 
8 a.m. — 12 noon 
During the day: 12 noon — 6 p.m. 


Don’t know 


6 p.m. — 12 midnight 


At night 12 midnight — 8 a.m. 


Don’t know 


Don't know 


F1. IDENTIFICATION 


TELEPHONE NUMBER | | - = 


GSS 3-3 


REPORT STATUS 


F38. INTERVIEWER: What is the status of this Accident Report? 


SINGLE ACCIDENT REPORT 


i) 


CECT OReREeOTe 


SERIES ACCIDENT REPORT 


is) 


DUPLICATE ACCIDENT REPORT 


cs 


OUT OF SCOPE (date, definition) 


on 


NO INFORMATION COLLECTED — SINGLE 


o) 


NO INFORMATION COLLECTED — MULTIPLE 


= 


None of the above 


<—— 


. INTERVIEWER: Is this the last Accident Repor: to be filled out? 
8 
Yes O 
9 
No @ —— Goto next Accident Report 


INTERVIEWER: Are there any Crime Incident Reports to be filled out? 


1 
Yes @ ———> Go to first Crime Incident Report 


2 
No O ———— Thank respondent, end interview and complete 
Section E, GSS 3-2 


F5. In which province or territory? 


(o} 


Newfoundland © 
: 02 
Prince Edward Island @ 

03 
Nova Scotia O 
04 
New Brunswick © 
05 
Quebec @ 
06 
Ontario O 
07 
Manitoba © 
08 
Saskatchewan @ 
09 
Alberta © 
10 
British Columbia @ 
"1 
Yukon Territory O 
12 
Northwest Territories ® 


wo = 


w 


a a b 


© OA Cro Oo © 


a 


F4. Did this accident take place in Canada? 


Yes O 


9 
No @O=—— a eG ontolrr, 


F6. Did this incident take place in a city, town, village or a rural area? 


City © 
2 
Town @ 
2) 
Village © 
4 
Rural area © 


F7. Did this accident involve a motor vehicle such as a car, van, truck, 
motorcycle, snowmobile or an All Terrain Vehicle (ATV)? 


Yes © 


Now) @)-——=== Se Gono-Fi10 
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F8. At the time of the accident, were you a pedestrian, on a bicycle, or in 
a motor vehicle? 


F15. Where did this accident take place? For example, was it at home, on 
a street or at school? (Mark all that apply) 


Not present ; ; 17 
Inside respondent's own home/apartment Oo 


Pedestrian Z 
1 
Inside garage or other building on respondent's property © 


Bicycle 


Motor vehicle 


What type of motor vehicle? 


; : 19 
Inside vacation home @) 


GO) 


Car, van or truck : , 
Outside respondent's home, including yard, driveway or in 
shared areas related to home such as apartment hallway or 2 


a, 


Motorcycle 


0) 
O laundry room © 
Recreational vehicle @ 
21 
Other *O In parking lot of respondent's home/apartment . @ 
22 
| In other parking lot @ 
(Specify) re 
3 
| | On sidewalk/street/highway in respondent's neighbourhood O 
24 
| | | | On any other sidewalk/street/highway © 
25 
In a restaurant or bar O 
FQ. Were any other pedestrians, bicycles or motor vehicles involved in this ae 
Bocident? Inside school or on school grounds @ 
Yes © ——> What were they? a 
(Mark all that apply) 7 In a hospital, prison or rehabilitation centre = © 
Pedestrian iO ae 
A ; , nee 
Bicycle O In a commercial or office building or a factory @ 
5 29 
Car, van or truck © At an indoor or outdoor sports facility O 
6 
Motorcycle ) 
: : 7 In a park (include national, provincial or local park, or 30 
Recreational vehicle O conservation area) O 
8 
Other © 31 
i In a rural area © 
5 32 
(Specify) Elsewhere O 
| 
Vv 
(Specify) 


F10. Did this accident happen at your place of work? 
3 
Yes © 


4 
No (©)——~> GotoF13 


alee hamal e 


F16. Did this accident result in any injury to you? 


Yes (OC) 


> 


No == — > Sa toes 


F11. Did you apply for Workers Compensation? 


What type cf injury? Was it... 
(Mark ail that apply) 


Broken or fractured bone(s)? © 


F13. Did this accident occur when you were participating in a sport or 
recreational activity? 


Burn or scald? 


Dislocation, sprain, strain or bruise? eo 


5 
4 Cut or scrape? Mo) 


F14. What sport or recreational activity were you participating in at the time? 


8 
No O-— Go to F15 


w 


CSO. © © 


E 6, 
a Loss of consciousness? . OC 
Baseball © 7 
02 Poisoning by substance or liquid? ( 
Basketball O g by q O 
Boating AS Internal injury? 
04 
Cycling © Other 
05 
Football “© 
06 A 
Ice hockey O (Specify) 
07 
Racquetball or squash O i “i | i 
: F 08 
Running or jogging O 
09 
Skiing © 
10 Ae ; 
. Where were you injured? Was it your... 
r 
Sore ao (Mark all that apply) 
Swimming @ ; 
12 Eyes? 
Tennis © 5 
13 Head or neck (excluding eyes)? 
Other @ g 


Arms or hands? 


es 


Legs or feet? . 


o 


Back or spine? 


Trunk (excluding back or spine)? (Include shoulder, 
chest, internal organs. etc.) 


oa 


O 


F19. Was there an object, product, substance or liquid which caused this 


injury? 


7 
Yes () ———> What was this? (Specify) 


ae ot ma A il Ralalc La al a a 
ec Me oc ee | 
FES oN nS le a a GM 


No ne) 


. Did you receive any medical attention at a hospital as a result of this 


accident? 


1 
Yes (_.)——~ _ Did you stay in hospital overnight? 


3 
Yes (_.) > For how many 
nights? 


| —— 


No “O 


F21. Did you receive any medical attention from a doctor or a nurse? 
5. 
Yes O 
No ©) 
Don't know = (_-) 
F22. As aresult of this accident, did you have to stay in bed for all or most 
of a day? 
8. 
Yes (.)——> __ For how many days? free say 9 
R) 
No ©) 
F23. Was anybody else injured in this accident? 


Yes wed 

27 
No e 

2 Go to F26 
Don't know Sn) 


' F24 Excluding yourself, how many persons were injured in this accident? 


1 | persons 


Don't know ‘O 


F25 


F26 


F27 


Were any of the persons injured in the accident less than 15 years of 
age? 


How many? 


Yes <<) > 


No @) 


Don't know 


In your estimation, was this accident mainly: 


Caused by carelessness or unsafe 
activity? 


e 


Something that could not have been 
predicted or avoided? 


9 
@ i>) Goitork23 
Was it: (Accept one response only) 

An employer’s carelessness or unsafe working conditions? 


Your own carelessness or unsafe activity? 


Someone else’s carelessness or unsafe activity? 
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F28. 


Which of the following best describes your main activity during the 
week of the accident? Were you ... (Accept one response only) 

On holiday? Py 
Working at a job or business? ve 
Looking for work? Oo 

A student? OC 
Keeping house? se 
Retired? a) 

9 
Other © 


(Specify) 


eS A Dee 
jesse el a elle aca eae nem 


F29. Asaresult of the accident, did you find it difficult or impossible to carry 
out this activity for all or most of a day? 
1 
Yes @) —-» For how many days? 
(Include any days spent in bed) 
2 
No ©) 
Ss 
Don't know @ 
F30. Did you suffer any financial loss or incur extra expenses as a result 
of this accident? 
4 
Yes () 
No —©)——— > Go to F33 
F31. Did you recover any of these costs through insurance or Workers 
Compensation? 
y 
Yes O a Was this from... 
es 
Insurance? @® 
. 4,> 
Workers Compensation? @ 
Both? 1) 
2 
No © 
oa] 
F32. For this accident, what is your best estimate of your out-of-pocket 
expenses, that is, expenses for which you do not expect to be 
reimbursed? 
bai NS Wal sl ed cl 
6 
No expenses @) 
lis 
Don't know ) 
F33. INTERVIEWER: Is this respondent having trouble recalling the details of 


FS5. 


this accident? 


Yes ae 


9 
Nol @'=—> “Go to F36 


. INTERVIEWER: Are there two or more Accident Reports remaining to be 


completed for the current 
questionnaire) 


ves 'O 


screen question? (Refer to screening 


2 
No  ©)——> Go to F36 


How many other accidents with details similar to this one were there 
during 1987? Exclude accidents already reported. 


accidents (/f none enter OO) 


INTERVIEWER: If this number is two or more, this is a series report. 


F36. INTERVIEWER: Briefly summarize this accident or series of accidents. 


F37. INTERVIEWER: Go to F38 on front page of this form. 
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iw Statistics Canada _ Statistique Canada 


General Social Survey - Crime Incident Report Confidential when completed 
GSS 3 - 4 


G1. IDENTIFICATION REPORT STATUS 
G65. INTERVIEWER: What is the status of this Incident Report? 
TELEPHONE NO el eel eet ie | 


CRIME INCIDENT REPORT NO. | | | 


SCREEN QUESTION NO. | Bacal | 


SINGLE INCIDENT REPORT 


SERIES INCIDENT REPORT 


DUPLICATE INCIDENT REPORT 


OUT OF SCOPE (Date, respondent not victim) ... . 


NO INFORMATION COLLECTED — SINGLE... . 


NO INFORMATION COLLECTED — MULTIPLE... . 


Nonerof the above Se See Pe Cneee cit ete. 


(Specify) 


G66. INTERVIEWER: Is this the last Crime Incident Report to be 
filled out? 


Yes “O —— Thank respondent, end interview and 
complete Section E, GSS 3-2. 


No 1©) —> Gotonext Crime Incident Report. 


G4. Did this incident take piace in Canada? 


G2. You said that during 1987 .. . (refer to appropriate screen 
question for description of incident). In what month did 
(this/the most recent) incident happen? 


January... . ue No 6) a GOO GIZ 
February . . © G5. In which province or territory? 
Se abiab ges ae Newfoundland ge. mane sete iat os 2 cactus ty da ee SG 
oe ee me Prince Edwardilsiand).s 2.2. . se eee ee 2G) 
eid | | | | | = NoVaiSCotiaiemertarstrat ete hers Se Sc Bee Lal axl =@ 
in4987 Y jhy ... <2 si NeWiBrluinSWICKrmew fof cee wee 6 eaeae oe res 
August ... 85) QUEBEC Hes. rte sein he eS al oe) 
September. “°C Ontario 2b. Rann ae ee ee Saeed 26) 
October HO Manitoba Ge... «2... “che Seniesa hee Aad ecco aes PCT Te 
November . ''O Saskatchewaniee ae ene et ee eee © 
December . ae) Albertawcrctn 2. cel yea ee Ailes on er ae ee re 
DORLUBDOW, “O British Golumbia~?............., eee ee %@ 
NOU ead Gia cea Qsp e Ce pong pege Yukon: Tennitoryicwee. oe Jo5 tee ee e Re p eae ue 


G3. About what time of the day did it happen? 


8:00a.m.—12noon ....... 


During the day iZMOOni— OD... 4 a ee 


DOnUKNOW Mer et te ee eee 


6p.m.—12 midnight ....... 


At night 12 midnight—8am. ....... 


Village rexcs.: aR can os cle Rune eae nie bee pe a a eee 


DOniU KNOW =e es cae 


DOT AECHIO VW ee iret es cs ar, cate ae Cea Rural’area*e ferries eer dhen bettered 
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G7. Did this incident happen at your place of work? 


Yes “‘C) ——> Goto G9 


. Where did this incident take place? For example, was it at 
home, on a street or at school? (Mark all that apply) (If more 
than one marked, choose first “Go to”) 


Inside respondent's own 
home/apartment (Include 


attempted break-in) te — > GotoG10 


Inside garage or other building on 
respondent’s property (/nclude 
attempted break-in) 


Go to G12 


Inside vacation home (/nclude 
attempted break-in) 


Outside respondent’s house, 
including yard, driveway or in 
shared areas related to home 
such as apartment hallway or 
laundry room 


In parking lot of respondent’s 
home/apartment 


In other parking lot 


On sidewalk/street/highway in 
respondent’s neighbourhood 


On any other sidewalk/street/ 


In arestaurant or bar 


Inside school or on school 


grounds Go to G16 


In a hospital, prison 
rehabilitation centre 


Inacommercial or office building 
or a factory 


At an indoor or outdoor sports 
facility 


In a park: (Include national, 
provincial or local park, or 
conservation area) 


In arural area 


Elsewhere 


(Specify) 


8-—4500—43.1 


GQ. Where was your place of work at the time? For example, 


was it an office building, factory or school. (Mark all that 
apply) (If more than one marked, choose first ‘Go to”’) 


Inside respondent's own home/ 
apartment (/nclude attempted 


break-in) ia 


O—~> GotcG10 


Inside garage or other building 
on respondent’s property 
(Include attempted break-in) 


Go to G12 
Inside vacation home (/nclude 
attempted break-in) 


Outside respondent’s house, 
including yard, driveway or in 
shared areas related to home 
such as apartment hallway or 
laundry room 


In parking lot of respondent's 
home/apartment 


In other parking lot 


On sidewalk/street/highway in 
respondent’s neighbourhood . 


On any other sidewalk/street/ 
highway 


In arestaurant or bar 


Inside school or on school 


grounds Go to G16 


In a hospital, prison or 
rehabilitation centre 


Inacommercial or office building 
or a factory 


At an indoor or outdoor sports 
facility 


In a park (Include national, 
provincial or local park, or 
conservation area) 


In arural area 


Elsewhere 


(Specify) 


G10. Was that the same dwelling that you are living in now? 


Yes ve) —> GotoGi2 


No ao) 


G11. What type of dwelling were you living in at the time of 


Did the person(s) who committed the act have a weapon, 
this incident? Was ita ... B 


such as a gun or knife or something he/she was using 
as a weapon, such as a rock or bottle? 


Single detached house?.................. : 


O 


Semi-detached or double (side-by-side)? ...... ce 

Garden house, town-house or row house?..... © ce 

Duplex (one above the other)? ............. © Don't know °O 

Low-rise apartment (less than 5 stories)? .... . lO . An attack can be anything from being hit, slapped, 


grabbed or knocked down, to being shot, raped or 
beaten up. Were you attacked in any way during the 


lane: i ? 
High-rise apartment (5 or more stories)? ..... . incident? 


6 
VES os ©) =e Contoneay 


(Specify) 


Wail eondnicly lst ristord send ta babes [enh lisa 


Go to G25 


. How were you attacked? (Mark all that apply) 


. At the time of the incident, did the person(s) who 
committed the act actually live there? 


Raped, molested or attempt to rape or molest . . 


ot. te Shot, knifed or hit with object held in hand..... 


Don’t know . @) = Go torGl6 


. Did someone let him/her/them in? (Example: guests, 
WOFKINGN) =) ee Oe me eR ROMO ee neo ce ree ees Reve AMR ine tad os 


(Specify) 


Actually gottine vt. ae os gk ee 
Tiled to get ivigtiawnaiony MOA... 22... Cel SAS eS el ei 


(pra attr ee ee Oe. Oe ee ee nee . Did you receive any medical attention at a hospital as 
a result of this incident? 


. Did the person who committed the act actually get in or 
just try to get in? 


. Was there any evidence such as a broken lock or window 
that the person(s) (forced/tried to force) his/her way in? 


Yes “oO —— > Did you stay in hospital 

; overnight? 

YeSiAcs. © ——~ What was the evidence? 
(Mark all that apply) Yes "CQ — > For how 


Broken lock or forced door. *6) 


Broken or forced window . ae Go to G24 


. Did you receive any medical attention from a doctor or 
a nurse? 


Don’t know °0 


. As a result of this incident, did you have to stay in bed 


. INTERVIEWER: Was the respondent present at any time for all or most of a day? 


during the incident? 


Yes ee) —— For how many days? oy 
No ae) 


. Was only one person involved in committing the act? 


Yes. le Golo Gls 


Novas habe °O. ——-._ -Goto.634 


Don’t know . [a 


Don’t know *C-) —— Goto G34 


~ 4500-43.1 


G26. Did you know this person? G34. Was anyone (else) harmed or threatened during this 
incident? 


. Were any of these persons who were harmed or 


Well known threatened under 15 years of age? 


Casual acquaintance 56) 
6 Go to G34 
Known by sight only © 


. Was anything that belonged to you or your household 
stolen during this incident? Do not include property 
stolen from a business. 


G28. What was the person’s relationship to you? 


Go to G41 


Purse, wallet, credit cards, 

cheques, personal papers 
Respondents 
personal Clothing, jewellery 
property 

Other personal property 


G30. How many persons were involved? Truck or van 


| Mcionvenice Motorcycle or moped 


Other motor vehicle 
Don’t know’Q 


G31. Were any of the persons known to you or were they ail 
strangers? 
Food, drink, liquor 
All Known 9 
Electronic equipment, including 
T.V., stereo, video recorder, 
records 


Some known 


All strangers 
Go to G34 ‘ : ; 
Don't know Household Household articles, including 


property tools, appliances, furniture, 
G32. How well did you know them? (Mark all that apply) (If more carpets 
than one marked choose first “Go to”’) 


Well known °C —> G010G33 
F 6 Bicycle 
Casual acquaintance ... ©) 


Go to G34 Other household property 


Known by sight only... . 
. Whatis your best estimate of the value of all property or 
G33. What was their relationship to you? (Mark all that apply) cash stolen in this incident? 


oly eee] .00 


No value 16) 


Don’t know 1) 


. Was any of the stolen money and/or property recovered, 
not counting anything received from insurance? 


'O ——> Was itall recovered? 
Yes ~~) 
No’ © 


(Specify) 


| | | | | | | | | | Don’t know 
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G40. INTERVIEWER: GO TO G43 G49. Forthis incident, whatis your best estimate of your out- 


of-pocket expenses, that is, expenses for which you do 
not expect to be reimbursed? 


G41. Didthis person attempt to take anything that belonged to 
you or your household? Do not include attempted thefts 
from a business. 


$ | 02 Ro al Beye 


1 
No expenses () 


Don’t know Oo 


GSO. Which of the following best describes your main activity 
during the week of the incident? Were you . . . (Accept 
DU REAP hres Fs ee Od ny he it eg ON pear Cera one response only) 


Respondent's personal property.............. 2 


Oniholiday,2awer ernie head) cae, @) 
Personal property of someone else ............ 
. ® : 4 
Motor vehicle or part of amotor vehicle ......... Working atajobor business? ...._.. ase eC) 
HOuselolmiproperty rt = oo Sr ae Looklng for Work?inden rive. wees Jteeabion!® © 
. Was anything that belonged to you or a member of this 6 
household damaged BUT NOT TAKEN in this incident? SC Se eae mone as O 
Rees Keeping nouset on pee te ee ea) 
abides ; G16 G88 Rotireda melts | darateloksé ene..tewe. uty. ot °O 
Don’tknow () 
OLIN RE Baie ha) 4 aeatate > coo Ei ene eae "© 
. What was damaged? (Mark all that apply) 
Respondent’s personal property.............. | 
Personal property of someone else............ (Specify) 


Motor vehicle or part ofa motor vehicle ......... | | | 


Dwelling or other building on property .......... 


Householdipropentyae aera een. ee ee | | | | | | 


. Whatis your best estimate of the value of all damage done 
in this incident? 


ge +l-00 


No value 


. As a result of this incident, did you find it difficult or 
Mi St to carry out your main activity for all or most 
of a day? 


er 1@) ——> For how many days? 


Don’t know 


. Have any of the damaged items been repaired or replaced? 


1 
em — > GotoG48 
O Don’t know 


Ai tg ima) 5 "Ol — => ‘IGo to G6 


_ Don’t know 
Don'tknow ©) 


©) —— 1GO tolG57 


. How did they learn about it? Was it from you or some 
other way? 


. Did you obtain or attempt to obtain compensation for this 
incident in any of the following ways? 


Respondent .. ® 


a) Through an insurance company? 


Yes Le) —» Did you obtain any compensation? Some other way © ——> GotoG57 


O19. ORO ae . People have different reasons for reporting incidents to 
the police. Did any of the following have anything to do 
ie ee with why you reported this incident? 


Not yet resolved 1S 


Don’t 
Yes No know 


2 


No “© 


b) Through a civil or criminal court? 


Stop the incident or prevent a 


03 
recurrence fee... fa. ee O 


O 


Yes .@ ——-» Did you obtain any compensation? 


ee 2 oe b) File a report to claim insurance bd 
orcompensation.......... O 


Not yet resolved ne: Receive protection ........ 


Catch and punish the offender 


G55. INTERVIEWER: Go to G57 


-4500-43.1 


G56. |am now going to describe different circumstances that | G63. INTERVIEWER: Briefly summarize this incident or series 
may affect whether or not an incident is reported to the of incidents. 
police. Did any of the following have anything to do with 
why this incident was not reported to the police? 


Don’t 
Yes No know 


a) Nothing was taken or the af 
items were recovered .... O 


b) Police could not do anything 


about it i 
21 


c) Fear of revenge by the 


O 
offender @) 
O 


d) Incident was too minor or it 


was not important enough . as 


e) Incident was a _ personal 
matter and did not concern 
the police 


f) Did not want to get involved 
with police or courts 


.Did you seek any assistance or advice from any 
organisation or agency providing assistance to victims? 


Yes 'O —~> __ Go to G60 


2 


No “© 


. Do you know of any such organisation or agency in your 
area? 


Yes 70 
No “O —> Go to G60 


. Why did you not seek assistance or advice from such 
an organisation or agency? 


Someone else contacted organisation or agency 


Not worth trouble 


(Specify) | G64. INTERVIEWER: Go to G65 on the front page of this form. 


[enw | mo =f fi oh sel | nol fn 
oe Ga a edit ee Md el ied as 2 


. INTERVIEWER: Is this respondent having trouble recalling 
the details of this incident? 


Yes 2G) 
No *°OQ —> Goto G63 

. INTERVIEWER: Are there 2 or more Incident Reports 
remaining to be completed for the current 


screen question? (Refer to screening 
questionnaire) 


No *QO— > Go to G63 
. How many other incidents with details similar to this one 


were there during 1987? Exclude incidents already 
reported. 


| | incidents (If none enter 00) 


INTERVIEWER: If this number is two or more, this is a 
series report. 
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